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CHAPTER I. 

' WHY DID YOU NOT TELL HER OP THIS BEFORE ? ' 

* She has no more heart than a stone ! ' says 
General Hawke. 

' She has so much heart she doesn't know 
what to do with it/ replies Mr. Mildmay. 

' What ! when she despises our counsels, 
laughs at our threats, and disobeys our 
orders ?' 

' How much of her heart do you suppose is 
concerned in these things ? She is very 
thoughtless, but she is generous. Take her 
in one of her softened moods and appeal to 
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her feelings, and you will find her as 
tractable as an infant.' 

' Pooh ! but you were always on her side,' 
grumbles General Hawke. 

' And you were always against her ! ' 
retorts Mr. Mildmay, with a dash of clerical 
warmth. 

The person of whom they are speaking is 
an heiress, and their mutual ward, Miss 
West-Norman, and the place in which they 
are speaking of her is the library at Norman 
House in Hertfordshire. 

It is a soft, mild afternoon in April, and 
the windows are open to the ground. 
Beyond them stretches a wide expanse of 
garden and park and pasture land, which yet 
forms but a small part of the property that 
has been intrusted to their charge. General 
Hawke steps out upon the window-sill, and 
points angrily to the close-shaven lawn that 
lies beneath the terrace. 
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* Look at that, sir— look at that ! would 
such a state of things have been permitted in 
the days when my old friend West was 
master here? — never, and you know it!' 

Mr. Mildmay, who has followed him to the 
window, sees that the carefully-tended grass 
is ploughed up in fifty dififerent directions, as 
though cattle had been trampling it all night. 

* Dear, dear I this is a great pity ! ' he says, 
in his quiet way; *the gardeners must be 
answerable for this. Is it possible they can 
have let the cows in through the west gate ? ' 

' Cows ! ' repeats the General, in a voice of 
supreme contempt; *no cows are at fault 
here, sir. It's your ward, Mr. Mildmay — 
t/our ward!* 

Here let it be observed that whenever Miss 
West-Norman is convicted of an oflFence in 
the eyes of her guardians, she immediately 
becomes, in those of General Hawke, the 
ward of Mr. Mildmay. When her beauty is 
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admired, her wit repeated, her courage 
extolled, the General is ready to stand 
sponsor for all her good points ; but directly 
she fails (and Miss West-Norman, alas ! fails 
very often), he hands over the responsibility 
to his companion in distress, who accepts it 
meekly, and stands up for his troublesome 
charge staunchly, though in rather a feeble 
and deprecating way. 

' My ward ! ' he echoes, as General Hawke 
throws the last imputation at his head. 

* Yes, sir, your ward ! When I arrived 
here this morning to consult you on the best 
steps to take with respect to Miss West- 
Norman's coming of age next month, the first 
visit I paid was to the stables. What did I 
see there? — seven fine horses, and three 
lamed. Who lamed them ? Miss West- 
Norman. How ? By jumping two of them 
over the sunk fence into the park, and 
throwing down the third in driving tandem. 
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I come down to the lawn — I find it cut up 
as though a charge of cavalry had gone over 
it. Who did this? Miss West-Norman. 
How ? In teaching her horses to jump. It's 
outrageous, sir — a good piece of grass cut up 
and three horses lamed for a girl's tantrums. 
It's not to be stood !' 

* But after all it is her own lawn, and they 
are her own horses/ remonstrates the other. 

* Her own lawn ! No such thing, sir. 
Her own horses ! Not a bit of it. Nothing 
here is her own until she comes of age, and 
not then unless she complies with the con- 
ditions of her father's will. You should know 
that as well as I do.' 

* True, General, but until that event occurs, 
the very handsome maintenance provided for 
her almost justifies ' 

* Her robbing the property until it will 
not be worth the acceptance of another — I 
don't agree with you, sir. I strolled through 
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the coDservatories this morning — hardly a 
flower to be seen — all stripped off for some 
confounded nonsense up at the church ' 

* I 'must beg you to remember, General * 

*0h! no offence to the cloth, my dear 

• Mildmay — ^youVe known me too long to 
think that — but this girl is altogether too 
impetuous, too unreasonable ; where another 
woman would pull one blossom she tears off 
twenty/ 

* It is her nature, which is as open as her 
mind, Everil is large-hearted, large-handed, 
large-souled. She has no fear of public 
opinion, therefore she is too free of speech — 
of action. She has no idea of doing a thing 
by halves, therefore she is extravagant, reck- 
less, and defiant. But she has a noble 
nature, that will show itself some day when 
people least expect it, and bear her up under 
pircumstances that would crush ordinary 
women to the ground.' 
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' Humph! can't say I follow you. But 
Barrett tells me that the poultry-yard and the 
forcing-houses have been nearly emptied this 
winter for the poor/ 

* It has been such a hard season, and we 
have had so much sickness/- murmurs the 
rector. *But I did remonstrate with her 
about that as far as lay in my power.' 

' As far as lay in your power I Everything 
should lie in your power, sir, living on the 
spot as you do, if you only knew how to use 
it. And yet you talk about finding her as 
tractable as an infant,' sneers the Greneral. 
' But there is another point I wish to discuss 
with you. Who is this Captain Staunton 
of whom I hear as a visitor to the house ?' 

* I can tell you nothing of him beyond his 
name. Everil met him at the assize ball, 
and subsequently he was introduced here 
by his sister, Lady Russell. He is an agree- 
able young fellow, and our ward appears 
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to take pleasure in his society. But I have 
already cautioned Miss Strong upon the 
subject/ 

* You have already cautioned Miss Strong ! 
There is need, then, of caution. Is Staunton 
here often ?' 

* From what I can gather, he is — but not 
more so, perhaps, than other people — ^there 
is always company coming or going at 
Norman House/ 

* There should be no company here at all, 
sir. What can a girl like that want with 
company? Hasn't she got Miss Strong? 
This is the way the bills are run up, until 
one would think one was catering for a 
hotel rather than a private house. It is your 
duty to forbid all such folly, Mildmay/ 

* Oh ! if you are going to lay such a task 
upon me, I resign my office,' replies Mr. 
Mildmay. ' Miss West-Norman is no longer 
a child ; she will be twenty-one next month ; 
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and she has— well ! a will of her own. We 
are on the best terms at present, and I 
prefer not to meddle with her household 
arrangements/ 

* Let it be, then. A month, more or less, 
of extravagance cannot make much difference 
in the end. And her cousin, the Earl, will 
be setting things to rights before long.' 

* Have you seen him lately ? ' 

* I was at Castle Valence last week. My 
visit to him was the occasion of my re- 
questing you to meet me here to-day.' 

*How is his health?' 

* Humph ! he looks much the same as usual, 
very pale, very thin, and very abstracted. 
I never saw such a strange look as there is 
in that man's eyes. And though he perfectly 
understands the conditions of his uncle's will, 
I could hardly arrest his attention sufficiently 
to make him agree to them.' 

* He does agree to them, then ? ' 
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* Certainly — if the lady will follow suit; 
and of that there is no doubt. She has 
known for the last five or six years that it 
was her father's wish she should marry her 
cousin/ 

* But she has never heard that in the event 
of non-comphance she loses her fortune/ 

* There was no need she should. That will 
only form one more incentive to her doing 
what is best for her. The girl would be mad 
to throw away such a chance/ 

* General, I don't feel quite easy about this 
matter. Everil is so high-spirited, so deter- 
mined, so — ^what you would call — madj that if 
she thought with the retention of her fortune 
she lost even the least bit of her own honour, 
she would cast it all to the winds, and con- 
sider there was something grand in going 
through the world a pauper.' 

* But how could that be ? ' • 

*If she had given encouragement to 
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another, for instance, fostered hopes — 

expectations ' 

*Has there been any confounded love- 
making going on between her and this fellow 
Staunton?' cries the General, abruptly. 

* Not that I know of. General. I should 
have been the first to let you hear of it if 
there had. But who is to account for all the 
vagaries of a young girl's heart? And I 
am so much employed in my parish — I wish 
you'd speak to Miss Strong about it.' 

The General nearly pulls the library bell 
down. 

* Tell Miss Strong that I desire to see her 
for a moment.' 

*Yes, sir,' and in a few minutes she ap- 
pears. She is not at all like the stereotyped 
dragon in appearance, but a smiling^ com- 
fortable, and yet vigilant-looking woman, 
whose whole bearing seems to say that if the 
world has gone well with her, it is because 
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she has grasped her nettle and defied the 
poisonous thing to sting. 

* G-eneral Hawke and I have been talking 
of our ward. Miss Strong. We are anxious, 
if possible, to ascertain her feeling with re- 
spect to her betrothal to the Earl of Valence. 
She attains her majority, as you know, next 
month, when the question of her marriage 
to him must be settled. You are in her 
confidence. You can assure us, no doubt, 
that there is no existing obstacle to the 
fulfilment of her father's wishes.' 

* None that Miss West-Norman has done 
me the honour to confide to me, sir,' replies 
Miss Strong, as she ensconces herself in an 
arm-chair between the two guardians. 

* But that won't do, madam,' commences 
the General, roughly ; * we must have more 
than that. Does anybody ever come to the 
house, or has Miss West-Norman met any one 
out of doors that is at all likely to have taken 
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her fancy, and make her obstinate about this 
business ?' 

* ! now, General ! you really set me too 
hard a task. You will require a list of all 
the gentlemen your ward has spoken to 
whilst under my charge next. Mr. Mildmay 
knows the names of the visitors to Norman 
House as well as I do.' 

* She talks a great deal of this Captain 
Staunton,' remarks the rector, thoughtfully. 

Miss Strong purses up her mouth and 
smooths down the folds of her silk dress. 

* I do not consider myself in the least 
responsible for Captain Staunton's visits 
here. His sister. Lady Russell, is the inti- 
mate friend of Mrs. West, and she brought 
her brother here with Mrs. West's approbation 
— whilst Mrs. West was staying in the house 
— ostensibly for Mrs. West's gratification, and 
he has continued to come here on the same 
terms.' 
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It is evident that Maurice Staunton is no 
favourite with Miss Strong. 

" Is Mrs. West staying here now ?*' de- 
mands General Hawke. 

*Yes, General; and as she is Lord 
Valence's sister-in-law, and perfectly aware 
of the engagement existing between his 
cousin and himself, I considered that, whilst 
her chaperonage was extended to Miss West- 
Norman, mine was uncalled-for. Not that I 
should, at any time, I hope, relax in my vigi- 
lance over the interests of your ward, but it 
was not my part to gainsay any of Mrs. 
West's wishes, nor to object to the visitors 
who might call upon her.' 

* Of course not. I perfectly understand 
your position, Miss Strong ; and Miss West- 
Norman is naturally safe under the care of 
her cousin. You think, then, that she will 
find no difficulty in ratifying her engagement 
with the Earl?' 
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* I have never heard her say otherwise, sir.' 

* She speaks of him in a cordial, friendly 
manner — as a young girl might speak of her 
future husband?* 

* I have never heard her mention him at 
all, sir.' 

* Humph ! that's strange. I don't seem to 
see my way through this. Do you know the 
conditions of the will, madam ?' 

' I know nothing but what you and Mr. 
Mildmay have been pleased to tell me, 
General.' 

* This young lady's father has left the bulk 
of his fortune to her on condition that she 
marries Lord Valence ; and if she refuses to 
do so, she'll be little better than a pauper. 
And now, perhaps, you'll understand why we 
are so anxious to ascertain that she won't 
turn rusty at the last moment: for she's a 
diflScult creature to deal with, madam. The 
sight of that lawn is perfectly disgraceful.' 
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* And she'll lose her fortune and all her 
property if she breaks her engagement ?' 
cries Miss Strong, clasping her hands. ' ! 
Mr. Mildmay ! why didn't yoti tell her of this 
before ?' 

* Should we have done so ? Surely there is 
no danger ?' 

* Confound it, madam! she's not engaged 
herself to some one else?' 

* Oh, no ! no ! but she is so impulsive, so 
self-willed — and then there's no knowing. 
The risk should have been put before her from 
the first.' 

* Miss Strong ! if you're keeping anything 
from us ' 

* But I'm not keeping back anything, Mr. 
Mildmay ; only you know her as well as I do. 
The Earl has never shown her any of the 
attentions of a lover ; and the very fact of a 
condition being attached to her engagement 
would be the very thing to make her break 
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it. Just to show her strength, you know. 
We never could oppose her, even from a 
baby; opposition always made her frantic' 

* I am afraid we have let her have her own 
^way a Kttle too much,' says Mr. Mildmay, 

musingly. 

* Let her have her own way ! — ^you've 
ruined her completely !' storms the General. 
* And to think she should be the daughter of 
my old friend West — as fine a soldier as ever 
stepped ; brave as a lion ; submissive, under 
orders, as a lamb ! He knew what discipline 
was, and he followed it. I wonder what he 
would have said to hear you talking of his 
daughter in the way you do ! He would never 
have permitted such a stat6 of things.' 

* But how could he have helped it, General, 
with her spirit?' 

* He would have thrashed her, madam ! 
He would have tied her up and given her six 
dozen, till her spirit came out of her ! But 

VOL. I. C 
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what's the use of argument ? We must get 

on to business. We thank you for your 

courtesy, Miss Strong. We will detain you 

no longer.' 

*I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me/ 

rings out a clear, fresh young voice upon the 
terrace. 

* Barrett, what are you chopping up that 
grass for?' 

* I'm going to lay down fresh turf, miss ; 
the 'orses' 'oofs 'ave 'acked about the lawn 
so.' 

* You must do nothing of the sort. I shall 
have them out again directly they're fit for 
it. Do you suppose I'm going to let a couple 
of horses master me ?' 

* But the General gave orders, miss ' 

* A fig for the G-eneral ! I'm mistress here. 
By-the-way, Barrett, why was not that sea- * 
kale sent down to the Jenkinses yesterday ?' 
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* Well, miss, I know as 'twas ordered to be 
sent; but when I came to look at it, what 
with cutting here and cutting there, and the 
cartload as went over to the hospital last 
week, there wasn't above a few heads left for 
our own table; so I thought ' 

* What is that to me ?' imperiously. * When 
I give an order, Barrett, I'll thank you to 
obey it. And if there are not sufficient ve- 
getables, buy them!' 

* What ! go to market, miss, with all these 
gardens, and pits, and forcing-houses? It 
seems a regular sin.' 

* Well, then, make them yield more. I 
must have enough for my friends as well as 
myself ; and if they are not to be grown, they 
must be bought.' 

The three within the library have drawn 
nearer to the open window to listen to this 
conversation, which elicits more disapproval 
from General Hawke. 

c 2 
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* Hear the way she talks ! As though gold 
were to be coined for the asking ! And then 
tell me that girl will, under any circum- 
stances, prefer poverty to riches!' 

^ But you will tell her what you have just 
told me/ says Miss Strong, imploringly. * It 
is a contingency that I am sure she has never 
dreamed of, and it might make a difference 
in her conduct — her feelings.' 

* Mr. Mildmay and I will consult together 
on the subject, and decide what is best to be 
done, madam.' 

And the lady takes the hint, and leaves 
them to themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 
*I WILL NOT MARRY LORD VALENCE.' 

As the door closes behind her, the two 
guardians turn to confront each other. 

' Well, Mildmay ! ' 

^ Well, General!' 

* Shall we tell the girl, or shall we not ? 

* I see no reason against it : it is not 
forbidden by the conditions of her father's 
will.' 

* The will itself is silent on the subject ; 
but in a private letter of instructions written 
for myself. West expresses a wish that his 
daughter shall be informed of his inten- 
tions on her twenty-first birthday. Now, as 
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Miss West-Norman will come of age next 

month ' 

* But if there is danger in delay ^ 



* Pooh ! what harm can happen to her in a 
month ? ' 

* Ah, General ! its very evident you've not 
made a study of young women's hearts.' 

* I thank the Lord, sir, that I've had no 
time for such rubbish. I've been better 
employed in looking after my soldier's drill. 
But if you think it possible a month can make 
aoy difference to this girl's feelings, have her 
in, and I'll speak to her at once. I'm not 
afraid of her, sir ! — I'm not afraid of her !' 

And the G-eneral buttons up his coat, and 
slaps his chest, and takes a walk across the 
room, and looks the very personification of 
bravery. 

* Everil ! ' pipes Mr. Mildmay from the 
open window. 

* Are you here, Guardy ? I was going to 
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run across to the rectory to speak to you. 
I've just dismissed that new stableboy you 
thought so much of, Jacob HoUis.' 

* Why, what has he done, my dear ? ' 

* Struck the old watchdog across the head 
in passing, out of sheer malice, when he was 
chained up, too, and couldn't retaliate. The 
cowardly brute! I sent him off then and 
there. The coachman's in a rage about it; 
says we're short of hands ; but I don't care. 
Holloa, General!' peeping into the room; 
* where did you spring from ? ' 

* I slept in Hertford last night. Miss West- 
Norman, and as I had business on which to 
consult your guardian, Mr. Mildmay, I sent 
over a note this morning, to beg him to meet 
me here. I hope I see you well ? ' 

* I believe so ! ' she answers, laughingly, as 
she enters the room and stands before him. 

She may well believe so, for she is the 
very personification of health. She is a tall 
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girl, with dark blue eyes and bronze-coloured 
hair, taken back plainly and twisted up in a 
great knot on the top of her head. She has 
just come in from riding, and the hat and 
habit suit her arch face and pliant figure 
admirably. There is more piquancy than 
perfection in her features — more energy than 
softness in her expression. We see before us 
a woman very impulsive and very strong* 
willed — ^therefore apt to act hastily and keep 
to her resolution, even after she repents of 
it — but warm-hearted to a degree, though 
General Hawke will not allow it. 

* You don't look ill,' he says, grufily, as he 
shakes her by the hand. * And what is all 
this fuss about the stableboy?' 

* Just what I said. General ! I'll keep no 
one in my service who treats a defenceless 
animal with unkindness.' 

*Hoity toity! And what do you call 
laming three of your best horses, then ?' 
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* Oh, that was sheer accident ! You don't 
suppose I'd do it on purpose, do you ? The 
grey was obstinate, very obstinate indeed! 
He can take a jump double the height of that 
fence, but nothing would induce him even to 
look at it. He strained himself in swerving. 
As for the mare, she just rose short of it, 
and tumbled over into the park. It was a 
wonder she didn't break my neck.' 

* And the chestnut, Miss West-Norman — 
the chestnut?' 

* Ha ! ha ! ha ! That was fun ! I wish you 
had been with us. Alice Mildmay and I had a 
fancy to drive him and the roan tandem ' 

* Your daughter, I believe, Mildmay I 
interposes General Hawke with a frown. 

*Yes, yes; Miss West-Norman is very 
kind in having Alice a great deal here ' 

^ Nonsense, Guardy ! she's my dearest 
friend; besides, don't interrupt! Well, to 
tell you the truth, General, but — now, mind. 
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this is an awful secret — I had a bet on with 
Captain Staunton about it. He said that he 
didn't believe any one could drive tandem the 
first time without coming to grief, and I bet 
him twelve dozen pair of gloves that I'd 
drive them down to Coombe Wood and round 
by Eockingham Corner, you know, and bring 
them home in safety. 

^Twelve dozen pair of gloves!' echoes the 
General, *and where is the money to come 
from ?' 

* Bother the money, General ! Listen to 
the end of my story. I took them through 
the village and the wood and round the 
corner in the most beautiful style — you 
should have seen them. There was I, 
perched up on the driver's seat with Alice 
beside me, and ' 

" Pooh ! pooh ! pooh ! my dear ! Who 
won — ^who won ?' 

* How rude you are ! I did, of course. I 
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never lamed him till we were inside the 
stableyard again, and I shouldn't have done 
it then if I hadn't touched him up at the last 
moment and made him stumble on the wet 
stones. Oh! it was glorious! I'm sorry I 
lamed him, poor brute. I'll have him out 
again the very moment that he's well.' 

^And pray has this Captain Staunton, 
— ^whose name is not at all familiar to me — 
paid his bet, Miss West-Norman ?' 

At this she colours slightly. 

*No! and I don't wish him to do so. I 
wouldn't allow it. I won, that's enough for 
me.' 

* And more than enough, apparently, for 
the chestnut. Do you ever consider that 
these freaks cost money?' 

* Never ! I hate the name of money. 
Besides, I've more than I know what to do 
with.' 

* I am not so sure of that. Young ladies 
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are usually ignorant upon the subject. Your 
guardian and I wished to have a little con- 
versation with you now upon this matter/ 

* You can spare us a few minutes' attention, 
my dear Everil, can you not?' says Mr. 
Mildmay, nervously. 

*What! now, Guardy — on such a beauti- 
ful afternoon ? Oh, this is tyrannous of you. 
Can't we put it off till after dinner ? You 
will stay and dine with us, G-eneral Hawke ?' 

* I'm afraid I cannot. I must be in town 
to-night. I have not seen my home, Miss 
West-Norman, for more than a week. Last 
Thursday I was at Castle Valence.' 

* Were you ? Cousin Agatha is staying 
here now, you know. And how is my poor 
cousin Valence — still wrapped up in his 
musty old books ? I pity that man ! He 
doesn't know what life is.' 

At this remark the guardians exchange 
looks. 
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*It will be your part, my dear,' remarks 
the rector, timidly, *to wean him from his 
studies and show him how agreeable a thing 
life may be/ 

* Minej Guardy ? Oh, dear ! I hope not/ 

* But you cannot profess to be ignorant 
that it was your father's desire that as soon 
as you came of age an alliance should be 
consummated between you and the Earl of 
Valence,' says General Hawke, pompously. 

* I know that my father wished it. General, 
and that he hoped I should wish it too. But 
I don't. On the contrary, I should very 
much dislike it. Which means I wouldn't do 
it to save my life.' 

* But, my dear ! my dear ! ' says Mr. 
Mildmay, in a tone of alarm; *you have 
never given the subject a moment's con- 
sideration.' 

' How do you know that, Guardy ? Now, 
as it happens, I have^ given it a great many 
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moments. And the more I think of it the 
less I feel that it will be ! I can't marry my 
cousin, and I won't.' 

* And pray what are your objections to the 
proposal ? ' demands the G-eneral ; * this is a 
more important matter than perhaps you 
think for, Miss West-Norman, and I advise 
you to be guarded in your answers.' 

*What could be more important to me 
than my own happiness ? Four years ago Mr. 
Mildmay told me there was a question of my 
marrying my cousin, after which I began 
naturally to look upon him in the light of a 
possible husband. And the more I look the 
less I like it. He shuts himself up all the 
year round in that dreary old castle of his in 
Ireland, caring for nothing, as cousin Agatha 
says, but his books, and his science, and his 
drugs — 'and — his own beautiful self, I daresay 
she would have added if she had dared — * and 
when we have met, which has been perhaps a 
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dozen times, he has never paid me the 
slightest attention in the world. That's not 
my idea of a husband.' 

* G-entlemen are not in the habit of paying 
attention to ladies unless they see it will be 
agreeable to them. Perhaps you have never 
given the Earl any encouragement?' 

' Any encouragement ! You mean, per- 
haps I have never made love to him. ^ No ; 
certainly not, General, and never intend 
to do so either. He may keep to his books 
and his bottles for me. I shall never be 
any nearer to him than I am.' And Miss 
West-Norman, with a heightened colour, taps 
her boot with her riding-whip, and looks 
altogether much disturbed. 

* Under these circumstances, Mildmay,' says 
Greneral Hawke, unconcernedly, * it would be 
as well, perhaps, to place the consequences of 
her decision before Miss West-Norman in the 
plainest light.' 
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* Much better ! . it is the only thing left to 
do/ replies the other. * No, my dear ; don't 
speak again until you have heard all we have 
to say to you/ 

She throws herself into a chair with mock 
resignation, although the colour is coming and 
going in her. cheeks with expectation and 
curiosity. 

General Hawke fumbles in his waistcoat 
pocket for some moments before he produces 
a memoranda book, not untainted by snuff. 

' Your late father. Miss West-Norman, was 
one of my best and oldest friends.' 

* And Mr. Mildmay's also. I know it. 
General Hawke.' 

* It was for this reason he constituted us 
your sole guardians and trustees. When he 

. married Miss Norman, your late mother, and 
took her family name with her property, the 
settlements were so drawn up that in the 
event of there being no son to inherit it, the 
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disposition of that property should be at 
the disposal of the survivor. He outlived 
her, as you are aware, for seven years/ 

* And died, leaving everything to his 
only daughter. This is no news to me, 
General.' 

' But saddled with a condition of which 
you have not yet been made aware.' 

' What is it ? ' 

' That you marry your cousin. Lord 
Valence.' 

* That was no condition — it was only a 
wish.' 

' Excuse me. Miss West-Norman. Your 
father's attachment to his elder brother, the 
late Earl of Valence, was proverbial. As 
mucb so as the lord's poverty, which was 
partly due to his mean inheritance, partly 
to bis own extravagance. Lord Valence died 
early, leaving two sons behind him, Bernard 
and Arthur ; the younger of whom, poor 
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fellow, made a marriage much beneath him (I 
mean no disparagement to the widowed Mrs. 
West, whom I believe to be a most excellent 
person) ' 

* It doesn't signify. We all know Agatha 
was a governess. Please go on,' interposes 
the heiress quickly. 

* Arthur soon followed his father, when your 
cousin Bernard was the sole survivor of the 
family, the Countess having died some years 
before. These occurrences affected your own 
father greatly. He could not get over them. 
I believe they influenced his health.' 

*He was a moody man, as I remember 
him,' says Miss West-Norman. 

* It was these continued losses that preyed 
upon his mind. When he found that you 
and the young Earl were the sole survivors of 
his brother and himself, it was natural he 
should begin to wish for a union between 
you. You were only twelve years old at 
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the time of his death — the young Earl had 
just attained his majority — still, even at 
that early period, he communicated his ideas 
on the subject to his nephew, who fully 
appreciated them.' 

* That is to say, he appreciated the idea of 
building up his own fortune on the basis of 
mine,' she interrupts, scornfully. 

* There was something in that, young lady, 
no doubt. Though I see no reason why you 
should be so bitter about it. The property 
your father left is a very noble one, and it 
is my duty to remind you of that fact 
before proceeding further. It consists of the 
house we are now standing in, with 
fourteen thousand acres of arable and pasture 
land ; Milwood, in the county of Gloucester, 
with ' 

* Yes, yes, I know ; and the little place in 
Scotland, and the Cumberland lead mines. I 
have it all by heart. General.' 

D 2 
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* I'm glad to hear it. The annual rent-roll 
of this property is thirty thousand a year. 
It was no wonder that, leaving so handsome 
a fortune behind him, your father should 
have wished you to share it with his brother's 
son. You have the money, your cousin has 
the title. Nothing could be more desirable 
or appropriate than a marriage between you.' 

' Exactly so ; if my wishes and Valence's 
ran in the same direction. But as they do 
not, it would be the most horrible arrange- 
ment in the world.' 

* You are purposely setting your face 
against your father's last wishes, Miss West- 
Norman.' 

* I am doing no such thing, sir. If I had 
the least inclination thereto, I would try to 
comply with them ; but I have not. And 
my father could never have intended that I 
should be forced into a marriage against my 
will' 
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' No, no, my dear, of course not,' says Mr. 
Mildmay, soothingly ; ' but still it is a subject 
that requires careful consideration. You 
must not decide too hastily.' 

' My cousin cares no more for me than I do 
for him, Guardy, and I would die before 
marrying a man who is indifferent to me.' 

' But Lord Valence is anything but in- 
different, Miss West-Norman. I had the 
honour to lay this proposal before him last 
week, and he is not only willing, but ready to 
fulfil his uncle's wishes.' 

* He agrees to marry me ! me, of whom 
he knows next to nothing ? ' cries the girl 
suddenly. 

* Of course ! you have but to make your 
own arrangements, and you will find Lord 
Valence eager to fall in with them.' 

* I gave him credit for better feeling,' she 
says bitterly. ' I did not think he was such 
a contemptible creature as to marry a woman 
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for her money. He shall never have it ! ' 
rising and stamping her foot upon the 
ground. * You may go back and tell him, 
General Hawke, that were he the last man 
left in the world, I would not link my lot 
with his. Do you think I have no heart — 
no aflfections — that I am to be bought and 
sold like a horse at a fair ? moved to Castle 
Valence when the proper time arrives, like 
any piece of furniture that may increase the 
comfort of the household, and treated, perhaps, 
with as little consideration when I get there ? 
What do you all take me for ? A stone ? a 
stick ? I will not have my hand disposed of 
in this formal manner. I am at least my 
own mistress, and I decline to fulfil the con- 
ditions of my father's will. Were he alive 
now, and a true father to me, and could read 
my feelings at this moment, he would tell 
me to say what I now say to you, / will 
not inarry Lord Valence.^ 
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* Very well, young lady, very well ; then 
you must take the consequences/ 

' Everil, my dear ! there is no need for you 
to decide at once. Your father's injunctions 
were that you should be informed of his 
wishes on your twenty-first birthday. Cir- 
cumstances have induced the Greneral and 
myself to tell you of them beforehand, but 
you have still a month in which to make up 
your mind.' 

* No amount of months could make any 
difference in my decision, Guardy. My 
cousin agrees to this proposal without having 
the slightest feeling in the matter, and I 
despise him for it. And if he were to make 
Ipve to me now for the next twenty years 
I should never believe a word he said. 
He would be wooing my money — not 
myself.' 

* You are a little hard on him, I think, 
Everil.' 
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* You express very strong opinions for so 
young a lady/ growls the General. * May I 
inquire, Miss West-Norman, if there is any 
substantial reason for the unwarrantable dis- 
taste you evince to a marriage with your 
cousin — any lurking fancy for another, for 
instance ' 

The girl turns a look upon him as though 
she could stab him with her eyes. 

*No, sir, you may not! I consider your 
question as uncalled for as it is impertinent/ 

* Impertinent ! Humph ! You seem to 
forget you are speaking to your guardian/ 

*And you that you are speaking to a 
woman. You have said your say, General 
Hawke, and I have given you my answer, I 
decline to make any further remark upon the 
subject. Good morning/ And she 4s about 
to quit the room. 

* Stay, young lady ! you have not heard 
all. If you Avill not admit your father's 
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oldest friend into your confidence, I have still 
my duty to perform. You refuse to entertain 
the notion of a marriage with Lord Yalence. 
I must now point out to you the consequences 
of your obstinacy. In the event of your 
non-compliance with your father's wishes in 
this respect, you forfeit your fortime.' 

Her footsteps have been arrested by this 
address halfway between the table and the 
door. As its cruel import falls on her ear, 
she turns deadly pale. 

* I forfeit my fortune,' she falters slowly. 

* Exactly so ; it is only left you upon those 
conditions. If you fail to fulfil them, your 
money, with the exception of a few thousands 
set apart for your personal maintenance, goes 
to the Earl of Valence. Your father, in 
making this very wise provision, had, doubt- 
less, more than your cousin's future benefit 
in view, he desired to shield you from the 
rapacity of fortune-hunters.' 
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Mr. Mildmay, who, during this tirade, has 
been watching the colour coming and going 
in his ward's face with some anxiety, is re- 
Keved to pee her draw herself upright, and 
answer the General in a calm and dignified 
voice. 

* And what, pray, do you call the Earl of 
Valence ? This news, General Hawke, is un- 
expected ' — ^here Miss West-Norman violently 
bites her lip — * but it will make no diflference 
in my decision. Since my cousin must have 
either one or both, he is welcome to my 
money. He will never have myself I would 
rather be poor without such a man than rich 
with him.' 

* Everil, you have a whole month in which 
to consider this. Yon may alter your 
opinion,' says Mr. Mildmay, anxiously. 

* A thousand years would make no change 
in that, Guardy. For the last time, no power 
on 'earth shall make me marry my cousin^ 
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And Miss West-Norman draws her lithe 
figure up to its fullest height, and looks the 
very picture of defiance. 

The General produces his snuflF-box and 
takes a pinch of snuflF. 

* You will think better of it by-and-by,' he 
says quietly. 

* Your supposition proves how little you 
know me/ she answers proudly. 

*And meanwhile,' continues the General, 
with irritating calmness, * allow me, in the 
capacity of your guardian, Miss West-Norman, 
to suggest that you do not encourage the 
presence of Captain Maurice Staunton at 
Norman House.' 

At that she reddens angrily, but does not 
speak. 

* Under the circumstances, considering that 
whatever your final decision may be, you are 
at present bound to — ' another pinch of snuff 
— * look upon the Earl of Yalence as your 
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future husband, common — common — delicacy^ 
I may say, forbids the frequent visits of any 
other gentleman in the capacity in which 1 
imagine Captain Staunton wishes to obtain a 
footing here.' 

The girl is trembling from head to foot 
with agitation. 

* Guardy, are you going to sit there and 
hear me insulted?' 

* Now, young lady,' commences General 
Hawke 

* Don't speak to me, sir ! You have said too 
much already. And as for your suggestions, 
or your cautions, or whatever you please to 
term your ill-timed advice, I defy them ! I 
am not a child ; I am not under your orders. 
I am mistress here, and as long as I remain 
so I shall exert my prerogative to invite what 
guests I choose and welcome them as I see 
fit. When the — the month has expired, and 
my cousin remains at Norman House, you 
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can select his company if lie permits you to 
do so. Until then I have no need of you, 
or any other well-meaning friend, to act as 
major-domo pf my aflfairs.' 

And with a loftily-carried head, Miss 
West-Norman leaves the room. 

* What do you think of that, Mildmay ? 
a pretty mess you've made of this jade's 
bringing up, amongst you.' 

*lt is only what I expected. Everil has 
too proud and independent a spirit for a 
woman, and the idea of coercion galls her. I 
wish you hadn't mentioned Staunton. She 
had expressed her opinion, and nothing will 
make her alter it.' 

* I don't know that. Women dearly love 
money, and thirty thousand a year is not to 
be had every day. She'll marry the Earl 
yet! Take my word for it.' 

* Never ! you do not know her as I do. 
She would beg her bread from door to door, 
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sooner than give in to what she considers an 
act of injustice/ 

* She'll marry the Earl yet,' repeats General 
Hawke, as he takes another pinch of snuflF. 

* If she does, it will be from some more 
powerful motive than the wish to retain her 
fortune,' says the rector, indignantly, 

' I don't say a word about her motives — I 
say she'll do it. She talks a great deal, but 
she has no more heart than a stone — look at 
that piece of lawn ! ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

*HAVE I YOUR PERMISSION TO TELL POOR 
STAUNTON ?' 

Meanwhile the girl is ascending the broad 
oaken staircase of Norman House, not with 
her usual buoyant step, but slowly and 
firmly, as though she were trying to tread 
down the feelings that are boiling and 
surging at her heart, and ready to overflow 
her eyes. As she approaches the door of 
Miss Strong's room, it is softly opened. 

'Is that you, my dear?' 

' It is I,' indiflferently. 

* Have you seen them — your guardians?' 

* Yes ; I have seen them,' in the same 
quiet, inflexible tone. 
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* And they have spoken to you — you have 
heard it?' continues Miss Strong, anxiously, 
as she comes forward with a face that is 
ready to melt into tears at the least en- 
couragement. 

*Yes; I have heard it — all they have to 
say, I fancy. Please let me go, Miss Strong ; 
I am tired, and I want to change my dress/ 
And with an impatient jerk. Miss West- 
Norman is out of her duenna's clasp and 
within the shelter of her own apartment. 
As she enters it she turns the key in the 
door ; and then she stands still for a moment 
with her hand pressed upon her heart, and 
breathes audibly, like an animal that has 
gained the sanctuary and is for a while 
beyond the reach of its pursuers. 

The room that she now occupies has the 
same aspect as the library, and is one of a 
suite dedicated to her special service, and 
fitted in a style of luxury incompatible with 
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anything under thirty thousand pounds a 
year. To the left lies her dressing-room ; to 
the right her boudoir, from the door of which 
a rustic balcony and staircase overlook and 
lead down into the principal conservatory 
(rich at all seasons of the year with gorgeous 
hothouse blossoms), which again communi- 
cates by glass doors with the drawing-room. 

On these apartments Miss West-Norman 
has concentrated all her ta^te; for their 
decoration has indulged her most wayward 
and extravagant fancies. Here stand her 
favourite musical instruments ; here hang the 
portraits of her friends, of her pet animals. 
Here is her private library, her fancy work, 
her modelling tools, all the evidences, in fact, 
of her occupation or her pleasure, and the 
limitless power she has hitherto possessed of 
gratifying a wish for either. There is no 
part of Norman House that could so vividly 
bring before her all she is now called upon to 
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relinquish as these apartments of her own 
adorning. Every picture on the walls, every 
statuette upon the brackets, recalls some place, 
some day, some circumstance to her remem- 
brance, and as she let her eyes wander in a 
listless manner from one favourite object to 
another, the calmness which pride has forced 
upon her breaks down, and her tears are no 
longer to be restrained. 

' Oh ! I cannot give them up ! 1 cannot give 
them up ! ' she sobs, passionately, as she 
casts herself upon a couch before the window, 
and buries her face in her hands ; * my 
gardens, my horses, my pictures — ^the park ! 
Everything that I have had ever since I was 
a little girl. It is hard — bitterly hard ! what 
shall I do without them ? ' 

She has been so accustomed to the use of all 
these things — it has been so impressed on her 
mind from her very infancy that they are hers^ 
that the idea of parting with them is as great 
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a shock as though she had been called upon to 
resign her daily bread, and the idea of living 
without them as great an impossibility in her 
eyes. She cannot conceive what it would be 
like to occupy a small house, without a train of 
servants after her, and as many horses to ride 
as she feels inclined to keep. She is no mush- 
room; asked to relinquish that which was 
presented to her yesterday, and return to the 
position which is her birthright : she was born 
to wealth and luxury, and has known no other 
state of life. And she loves them I In her 
heart of hearts she dearly loves all these 
things to which she has apparently been so 
indifferent, and the thought of parting with 
them is cutting her like a two-edged sword. 

* Why did my father order me to be kept 
in ignorance of all this ?' she thinks, hotly, 
through her blinding tears. * Why was not 
my position put before me from the first? 
then I might have reconciled myself to adopt- 
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iiig one fate or the other, instead of feeling as 
though either were impossible to me. To give 
up everything — my houses — ^my lands — ^my 
position in the county — ^for him, too ! — or — 
Oh, God ! how cruel some parents can be !' 

At this juncture she is startled by a tap at 
the door. 

' Are you there, my dear Everil ; may I 
come in ?' 

It is the voice of Mrs. West, the Earl's 
sister-in-law. 

At the sound of it Everil leaps from the 
sofa, passes her handkerchief hastily across 
her eyes, and unlocks the bedroom door. 

' Oh yes, Agatha ; you can come in if you 
wish it ! There are no secrets here but what 
the whole house will know before long.' 

' Mj dear child ! what has happened ? ' 

* Sit down by me, and I will tell you.' 

Mrs. West takes the proffered seat upon 
the sofa, and cuddles up to Everil demon- 
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stratively. She is a small soft-faced woman, 
neither fair nor dark, of about six and 
twenty years of age. Her hair is brown, so 
are her eyes ; her nose is sharp and pointed ; 
her complexion peachy ; her mouth small 
and pursed together. 

She is a Cat, though few women know it, 
and fewer men, for Agatha West is of that 
order of woman who draws both sexes to her 
indiscriminately, and deceives the masculine 
more ejBfectually than any other feminine 
creature upon earth — until they find that she 
has scratched them. She was the ruin of 
poor Arthur West, though to his dying day 
his loyalty would not permit him to confess 
it; and she has gained an ascendency over 
his brother's household since, which is only 
explicable on the ground of th^ Earl's utter 
apathy to everything but his private affairs. 
Miss West-Norman, by no means an advocate 
in general for her own 'sex, cannot explain 
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the feeling with which she regards this 
lady. 

She likes her, and yet she does not like her. 
She is too bold and fearless herself; her life 
is too entirely free from secrets, to make her 
care what she says or who may overhear 
her; but when in the presence of Agatha 
West she feels irresistibly drawn into confi- 
ding to her more than she meant to do, and 
directly they are apart she tells herself that 
she is not a safe confidante. Yet were she 
called upon for her reasons she could give 
none. She has never found her out in re- 
peating anything that is untrue or unkind, or 
even thoughtless. If repetitions are made 
and reports get spread, they can never be 
traced back to Mrs. West, who to all out- 
ward appearance is a model sister-in-law and 
friend and mother. For Arthur West left 
behind him one little child, a boy now 
four years old, and if the soft-eyed, peachy- 
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faced young widow has one predominating 
passion, it is her love for her son. Even 
Cats, we know, are very faithful mothers. 

As she takes her seat beside Everil on the 
sofa, and passes her arm ajBfectionately round 
her waist, Miss West-Norman slightly shifts 
her position, as though to ignore the need 
of anything like sympathy. 

All her usual insouciance has returned to 
the heiress now. Her head is held upright, 
her eyes sparkle, she greets her companion's 
look of anxiety with a laugh. 

* Everything has happened — or, I suppose, 
at least, the world will think so. Only fancy, 
Agatha ! those blessed old guardians of mine 
have just informed me that I have to give up 
Norman House, and Millwood, and aJl the rest 
of my property, to Valence next month.' 

* My dearest girl ! what do you mean ? ' 

* Just what I say ; I can't put it any 
plainer. It seems my father only left them 
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to me conditionally. Rather a farce, isn't it, 
to be brought up with the idea that every- 
thing belongs to oneself, and just as one has 
grown to appreciate it, to find, hey, presto ! 
it's all gone ? ' 

*But, Everil! I don't understand you — 
why is it to go to dear Valence?' 

* Simply because my father, I^ suppose, 
liked " dear Valence " better than myself.' 

* But why was it not his at first ? ' 

* Oh ! they left me a loophole for escape, if 
I chose to take it — which I don't ! I retain 
the property only on condition of marrying 
my cousin. You know there has always been 
a rumour of a sort of engagement between us.' 

* Yes, I have heard — but I never believed 
— I never could believe it would come to any- 
thing,' murmurs Mrs. West. 

' Nor I — nor any one ! If Valence had 
chosen, perhaps it might have; there's no 
saying, though I don't think under any 
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circumstances I could have come to like 
him- ' 

• You are so opposite in mind — ^in dis- 
position ' 

* Oh ! totally ! Fancy me boxed up year 
after year with a man who cares for nothing 
but books and chemistry, and that kind of 
rubbish ! Agatha, you know so much more of 
him than I do — ^you have lived in his house 
for the last three years — tell me all about my 
cousin !' 

Notwithstanding the carelessness of her 
speech, there is an anxiety in her voice and 
her eyes as she proffers this request, that 
would have given hope to any one interested 
in her cause : to Mrs. West it only suggests 
the necessity of extra caution. 

'My dear girl, what can I say? You 
have heard all I have to tell about him. 
Even I see little more of him than do his 
servants. His state of health, his melancholy 
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abstracted spirits, his devotion to study, and 
hatred of anything like society or — or — 
pleasure, render dear Valence's life as great 
a mystery to me, his sister, as it is to all the 
world. Sometimes I greatly fear that his 
mind — but there, I will say no more. For 
my poor lost Arthur s sake, he is dear to me ; 
but were it not so, even I, with all my 

natural distaste to gaiety, could hardly * 

' And that is the man to whom they would 
tie me down !' cries Everil quickly. * An 
invalid — a bookworm — a lunatic !' 

* Oh ! no, dear ! not a lunatic,' says Mrs. 
West, deprecatingly. 

* Bah ! I would sooner be a beggar all my 
life than do so mean a thing as marry him. 
If he had ever paid me the least attention 

' But her sentence is interrupted by 

Agatha's soft giggling. 

* TTie least attention 1 Oh, my dear Everil, 
how little you know him! I don't suppose 
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dear Yalence ever paid attention to a woman 
in his life. He is thoroughly good^ you know 
— not perhaps what one would call religious 
— but very considerate and amiable. I'm 
sure the kindness, the devotion, he has shown 
to me since poor dear Arthur's death, baffles 
all description.' 

* It's a pity the bill for marrying one's 
deceased wife's sister hasn't passed, Agatha,' 
said Miss West-Norman sarcastically. 

* My dear girl, pray don't mention such a 
thing. It seems like sacrilege. And if you 
only knew Yalence as I do.' 

* You think he would make me a good 
husband, then?' 

The widow looks a little alarmed. 

* So much depends on what you would re- 
quire,' she says softly. * Dear Valence is very 
strict, very strict indeed, and yes ! certainly 
what you would call moody. And then if you 
do not love him. Oh, my dear E veril, I would 
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not say a word against this marriage, but 
love is the very mainstay of wedded life. 
Without it, it is a prison — a charnel-house I 
Perhaps you have never had any experience 
of love?' 

A bright streak of crimson like a sunset 
glory flashes across Miss West-Norman s 
cheek, and dies out again. 

* Perhaps not ! But I suppose I can judge 
of its desirability all the same/ 

*Life is so dull without it,' goes on the 
widow, plaintively ; * so destitute of interest — 
of colour. I ought to know; for no two 
hearts were ever more united than mine and 
my poor Arthur's. But yet to lose all this 
property ! It is not to be thought of, Everil/ 

' Not to be thought of? Do you think I 
would retain it at such a price ? Were my 
property to include the whole of England, 
instead of these few acres, I would give it up 
sooner than marry a man I dislike.' 
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* What a heart you have ! What a noble, 
independent spirit ! How I admire you for 
it ! You think, perhaps, that under the same 
circumstances I should not act as you do- 
that I have not your courage — ^your determi- 
nation ? ' 

* It would require more courage for nue to 
marry Valence than to relinquish my fortune. 
When it is gone I shall at least have my 
liberty left, wherewith to build up another.' 

* And I think I know some one who would 
be only too happy to be allowed to help you 
build it,' whispers Mrs. West. 

* Don't talk nonsense ! ' says the heiress, 
shortly, as she leaves her position on the 
sofa and commences to busy herself before 
the glass. » 

* And when are all these dreadful things to 
happen?' inquires Mrs. West, presently. 

* Oh ! not until I come of age. I daresay 
it is very silly of me to t^lk of them so 
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openly, but it came upon me rather as a 
surprise, and I am not good at keeping 
secrets. Besides, Valence has already been 
communicated with.' 

' Indeed ! and what did he say to it ? ' 
Miss West-Norman laughs derisively. 
'Oh ! he's quite agreeable. What man of 
the present age wouldn't be ? If I were as 
old as Methuselah and as ugly as Hecate, I 
could take my thirty thousand pounds a year 
in my hand and have my choice of the 
youngest and handsomest men in England. 
They care for nothing nowadays but money.' 

* Not all of them, Everil. Look what my 
poor Arthur sacrificed for me! And I'll 
venture to say there is one man in the world 
at least ' — with a look of intelligence — ^ who 
would be only too thankful to ^ take you 
without a halfpenny.' 

* If I could find him, he should have ' me,' 
says.the girl, bluntly. 
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* Is that a bargain ? is the eager reply. 

* Hush ! nonsense ! I was only joking ! 
We have wandered from the subject. By 
the conditions of my father's will I am to 
be allowed until .my twenty-first birthday in 
which to make up my mind. A month more 
in which to keep Norman House. Who 
knows what may happen in a month ? ' 

' You may grow to Uke — I won't say love 
dear Valence — well enough to marry him, 
Everil.' 

' Humph ! I think that is extremely im- 
probable.' 

* Or perhaps to like somebody else too well 
to be able to do without him. By the way, 
my dear, have I your permission to tell poor 
Staunton — ^in strict confidence, of course — of 
the probability of your marriage to the Earl ?' 

' There is no probability of such a thing. 
I have told you so already.' 

* Of the possible contingency, then ? ' 
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* You may tell him what you like. It is all 
the same to me/ says Miss West-Norman ; 
though the hands with which she arranges 
her hair are visibly trembling. 

* Don't you think it would be but fair to 
let him know ? ' 

* Just as you please. All the world will 
hear it before long.' 

^ It would be kinder — more considerate/ 
commences Mrs. West. * Poor fellow ! I 
shall feel so for his disappointment ! ' 

But to this remark Everil makes no reply. 

The gong begins to clang in the hall. 

' You had better go and dress for dinner, 
Agatha/ she says brusquely. * You kept us 
all waiting yesterday.' 

Mrs. West moves slowly across the room. 

^ By the way/ she says as she reaches the 
door, * I hope I have not done very wrong, 
Everil, but Captain Staunton will be here to- 
dinner to-night. He came this afternoon, when 
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you were closeted with your guardians, and he 
was so anxious to see you, poor fellow, and so 
disappointed to find you were engaged, that 
I ventured to say that I thought he might 
return to dinner. It was very cool of me, 
wasn't it ? Will you forgive me ? ' 

* Your friends are always welcome here, 
Agatha. There is no need of apology.' 

* You are very good to say so, my dear, 
though I can hardly boast of him as a friend 
of mine. I wish I could. He is such a charm- 
ing young fellow ! To my mind one of the 
most fascinating men I have ever met. So 
different from poor dear Valence.' And with 
this parting comment the Cat goes to dress. 

* I am glad he is coming,' thinks the 
heiress, as with a heightened colour she rings 
the bell for her maid to assist her in her 
toilet. ' It will just show that General Hawke 
how much I intend to observe his impertinent 
cautions.' 

VOL. I. F 
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* Parsons/ she continues as the servant 
makes her appearance, * are General Hawke 
and Mr. Mildmay still in the library ? ' 

* I think so, miss : I heard their voices 
talking together as I came through the hall/ 

*Tell James to go at once and tell Mr. 
Mildmay — onlt/ Mr. Mildmay, mind ! — with 
my love, that I expect Captain Staunton to 
dinner to-night, and I trust that he will stay 
and meet him/ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*MT DAYS ARE NUMBERED, BULWER.' 

A FEW days after these occurrences a young 
man is sitting in a thoughtful attitude before 
a writing-table, in a spacious but rather barely 
furnished study, the dinginess and cheerless- 
ness of which, however, is due less to the 
poverty than the age of its fittings and 
general adornment. 

The faded velvet curtains, once crimson, 
now brown and streaked with yellow where 
the sun has caught them year by year, hang 
in ample folds before the diamond-shaped 
windows ; the carpet, which covers the centre 
of the room, beyond which the black oaken 
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boards shine like ebony, although its bright 
colours have long since mingled in one 
neutral tint, is thick and yielding ; the walls 
are hung with paintings of value, though 
their subjects are almost • undistinguishable 
from neglect, whilst the carved oak furniture 
and the few pieces of rare china that adorn 
the high sculptured mantelpiece prove that 
whatever the present position of its owner, 
there was a time when this apartment must 
have cost hundreds of pounds to decorate. 
Its faded glories call out to us from the years 
gone by ; it seems like the room of a dis- 
interred palace — a remnant of vanished 
royalty; and the man who occupies it now, 
for the stamp of high breeding and high 
thought upon his brow, might be a king — 
for the look of suflfering and purity, a saint. 
He is leaning back in his chair, his elbows 
resting on the arms, his hands clasped 
together, his eyes fixed upon the hearth, 
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whence a few logs of wood send up a red, 
smouldering light. 

In person he is about the middle height, 
extremely fair and delicate in appearance, 
with soft nut-brown hair, and a small much 
lighter-coloured moustache; hazel eyes that 
seldom meet one's gaze, but seem to be look- 
ing into distance seen only by themselves; 
and a mouth too finely cut to betoken energy 
or much endurance. Altogether he gives one 
the idea of a man of b, sensitive and highly- 
organized imagination, an apathetic, languid 
disposition, and a preoccupied mind. 

And this is Bernard, Earl of Yalence, the 
bete noir of Miss West-Norman s fancy, the 
cousin whom, by her father's last will and 
testament, she must either accept as her 
husband, or to whom she must relinquish the 
property she has been brought up to look 
upon as entirely her own. 

The probable good fortune in store for 
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him does not appear to be occupying Lord 
Valence's mind at the present moment, for his 
forehead contracts, and the gloom on his brow 
is visibly deepening^ when the study door is 
opened to announce a visitor. 

^ Mr. Bulwer, my lord.' 

*Ah, Bulwer!' starting up and flushing, 
^ this is kind. To ride ten miles on such an 
afternoon to see a friend, is like yourself 

^ Pshaw ! nonsense, my dear fellow, what 
is ten miles ?' rings out the new comer with a 
strong Hibernian accent. *I should have 
come before, but I only returned from 
England yesterday. And now; I am here, 
may I stay the night?' 

* Of course ! only too glad to have you. 
William, tell Mrs. Driscoll to have the chintz 
room prepared for Mr. Bulwer, and dinner at 
eight o'clock served in the lesser dining-halL' 

* Dinner ! have you dined then. Valence ? 
Don't make any alteration on my account.' 
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* No ! ' — with some hesitation — * I have not 
dined. It would have been served, I suppose, 
any way. The fact is, when I'm alone I 
generally have my meals brought to me here.' 

* You are alone then ! I heard Mrs. West 
was at Norman House a fortnight ago ; but I 
thought she would have returned to the 
Castle before now.' 

* No ; she is still in England.' 

* You must miss her and the child.' 

*Not much. Mrs. DriscoU has the com- 
plete management of the household in my 
sister-in-law's absence; and so long as they 
leave me alone I am perfectly satisfied.' 

John Bulwer, who has been divesting 
himself of his great-coat and other wraps, for 
the weather here is cold and drizzling, now 
comes round to the fireplace, and looks his 
friend steadily in the face. 

* You are missing some one or something, 
Valence. Why, what have you been doing 
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to yourself, old fellow, since last we met ? I 
should think, from your appearance, you 
must be a couple of stone lighter.' 

*rve not been doing anything in par- 
ticular, except think,' replied Valence, with 
a faint smile. 

* Think ! You'll wear yourself out thinking. 
And what on earth can you have to think 
about? You've neither wife nor child, and 
every bit of worry about the management of 
the estate is taken off your hands- by that 
fellow Lomax.' 

* I know it is. Perhaps it would be as 
well if it were not. We have been making 
up the books lately, and how much do you 
suppose the land yielded during the past 
twelve months, Bulwer ? ' 

* I know how much it ought to yield.' 

* Five hundred and some odd pounds ! ' 

* Impossible, Valence ! You are joking, or 
there must be some mismanagement some- 
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where. And yet Lomax seems to know what 
he is about.' 

' It is no fault of his ; it's the poverty of 
the soil. We ought to drain, and dress, and 
sub-soil, and give it a dozen other advantages, 
which I can't afiford to undertake. So it 
must go on as it is. It's lucky my wants are 
few.' 

^Is it this that is worrying you?' 
' Nothing worries me — ^in that way, Bulwer,' 
he adds in a lower voice. 

* Then what are you moping for. Valence ? 
I expected to find you in a flutter of expecta- 
tion, as a bridegroom elect should be.' 

* A bridegroom elect ? ' 

*Yes! Is not your marriage with Miss 
West-Norman all but settled ? ' 

* I believe it is ; at least her guardian, 
General Hawke, was over here last week 
talking about it, and I told him that if my 
cousin wishes to carry out her father's inten- 
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tions on our behalf, I am quite willing to 
fulfil my part of the business. I could hardly 
say less than that, could I ?' 

^ Say less! Your coolness surprises me! 
Why, Valence, what can you be thinking of? 
A lovely girl and a large fortune are thrown 
at your head, and you say you are " willing ** 
to take them. Why don't you say " cfe- 
lighted;' " eager,'' " charmed f " ' 

' Because I don't feel it, Bulwer ! The 
idea of marriage is distasteful to me* But 
when I think of my sufiering tenants and 
these impoverished estates, I believe I have 
no right to refuse what may so greatly benefit 
them, for the sake of indulging my own taste 
for solitude and quiet.' 

* But have your cousin's charms no weight 
in the balance?' 

^ Has she charms ? I know so little of her/ 

* You have seen her during the last year. 
Have you no eyes in your head?' 
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*She seemed a lively, rather independent 
sort of girl to me ; but I can't say I noticed 
her much. Young women are not in my 
line, Bulwer. I am not at home with the sex.' 

* So I used to think, Valence ; but I am 
beginning to alter my opinion. There must 
be some hidden reason for this extraordinary 
apathy on your part. And the easiest 
solution to my mind is that there's another 
woman in the case.' 

Lord Valence colours, and stoops down to 
kick a burning log away with his foot. 

* There is no other woman in the case, 
Bulwer,' he answers deliberately. 

' But why then do you speak and think of 
your cousin as you do ? It is unheard of — 
unnatural ! A beautiful girl, full of life and 
' spirit, well born, weU bred, auji yours for 
the asking ; and you mention the probability 
of marrying her with a sigh!' 

* Bulwer, what goodwill marriage bring me?' 
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' It will bring you everytking that you 
could desire. Love, beauty, wealth, and 
happiness! What man could want more?* 

*I have done very well without these 
things hitherto, nor do I wish to have them 
now. To hold them for a few short months, 
perhaps,' he continues, dreamily, * to grow to 
love them, live in them, and then to have to 
give them up, to be called away without the 
power of resistance. Why should we heap 
up needless misery for ourselves by beau- 
tifying a world we must leave so soon?' 

John Bulwer looks at his friend for a 
moment in silence, then moves his chair closer 
to him. 

^Yalence! my dear fellow, you make me 
very uneasy. What is this burthen that lies 
upon your mind?' 

* Who says that it is burthened ?' 

^ No one says so, but everybody sees it. 
And I, who have been your friend for years. 
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who have so sincere an afifection for you, your 
settled melancholy makes me miserable. 
There is no good reason for it, Valence. You 
have youth and birth, and the most brilliant 
prospects. You should be the leading man 
in this county, and you are nothing but a 
stay-at-home and a bookworm.' 

* You think it would be more intellectual 
of me then to follow the hounds or to get up 
a sporting battue.' 

* I am sure it would be more natural. What 
other young fellow of your age remains 
cooped up at home day after day with no 
better company than his writing-table and 
his library? Were there any meaning in 
it • 

* How do you know there is no meaning 
in it?' 

* Had you to do it for your daily bread, I 
should have said ; but you, the first nobleman 
in the county, the representative of a long 
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line of earls, the father perhaps of a genera- 
tion that shall ' 

* Hold, Bulwer ! you go a little too fast. 
No generation will come after me ; I am the 
last of my race.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

* I will tell you what I have never told to 
any one else, but it must be upon a promise 
of the strictest secresy. My days are 
numbered, Bulwer. I shall not live to see 
another twelvemonth run its course. Perhaps 
now you will understand why I am not so 
very eager about making Everil West- 
Norman my widow.' 

* But — good Grod ! I cannot believe it ! you 
must be mistaken. Who told you this, Dr. 
Newall ? ' 

* No ! it was not Dr. Newall, though I 
believe that he knows it. Never mind who 
it was. It is the truth.' 

* I do not believe it,' replies Bulwer, as 
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he passes his handkerchief across his face. 
* Vying ! Why you are not ill ; there is 
nothing the matter with yon.' 

* No, there is nothing the matter with me, 
except what you call death. But, after all, what 
odds is it, Bulwer ? Sooner or later we must 
all go. A few years can make no difference.' 

*But this is a chimera — an hallucination 
on your part. Valence. You have overworked 
yourself, and your brain is uneasy. I don't 
wonder at your conjuring up fancies, shut up 
alone day after day in this dark old castle. 
Dear old fellow, don't speak of it any more ; 
Miss West-Norman will soon lay all these 
ghostly fancies to rest for you.' 

* You think I ought to marry her then, 
Bulwer ? ' 

* Of course ! Why not ? Marriage is the 
very thing for you.' 

•But, under the circumstances, will it be 
fair?' 
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* Valence, I will not have you mention such 
a thing ; if you knew what pain it gave me/ 

* Her father's will is burthened with so 
awkward a condition,' continues the Earl, 
musingly, as though carrying out his own 
thoughts alone. * If we do not marry one 
another her fortune comes to me, nor have I 
the option of refusing it, except by seeing it 
lapse to the State. A cruel proviso for both 
of us. I must marry her, or see her pauper- 
ised. My uncle does not even leave me the 
opportunity to be generous.' 

* What should you have done if he had/ 

* Can you ask me ? Do you think, know- 
ing what I do, that I would wrong any 
woman suflSciently to ask her to be my wife ? 
But, in this instance, it becomes almost a 
necessity. I shall, at least, leave her in the 
enjoyment of her own fortune and my title. 
Thank Heaven! we are indifferent to each 
other.' 
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* That seems a strange thing to me for 
which to thank Heaven.' 

* Does it ? She might suflFer otherwise. 
Women feel these things so much. But she 
will be her own mistress again before long/ 

* Valence, you will drive me mad if you 
persist in talking in this way,' says Bulwer, 
as he starts from his chair and commences 
walking up and down the room. * Tell me, 
what reason have you to anticipate your 
death ? It is some old superstition you have 
got hold of — some Banshee story ' 

* It has nothing whatever to do with the 
Banshee.' 

* Who told you so then ?' 

* I told myself, Bulwer. The conviction 
lies here,' tapping his chest, * more strongly 
impressed than it could have been by any 
living being. I know what is in store for 
me, and I do not fear it. What mortal could 
«ay more ? ' 

VOL. I. G 
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*You will kill yourself in reality if you 
encourage such absurd ideas/ says the other, 
testily. 

* How do I encourage them ? I have 
neither sought nor courted them. They have 
come to me of themselves. And am I not 
ready and willing to try Dr. Bulwer's famous 
remedy of marriage for a dying man/ he 
adds, with a smile. * Come, dear old fellow, 
don't be angry with me. I have opened my 
heart to you as I have to no one else. Don't 
make me regret my confidence.' 

Bulwer stops short, and leaning over the 
back of the Earl's chair, clasps the hand 
extended to him. As their eyes meet, 
Valence sees that his friend's are full of tears. 
He turns hastily away and rings the bell. 

*They shall show you up to your room, 
Bulwer, for I know you'll be all the happier 
for a change of clothes ; and put on your 
shooting-coat and slippers, and make yourself 
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comfortable. We'll be a pair of jolly ba- 
chelors to-night once more, old boy, for who 
knows, with this terrible wedding in store for 
me, how much longer we shall be able to do 
as we like ? * And with affected merriment he 
slaps Bulwer on the back and dismisses him, in 
the custody of the servant, to the chintz room. 

As^ the door closes behind them, the light 
fades out of Valence's eyes, and he reseats 
himself with his former air of calm, thoughtful 
resignation. 

*Dear Bulwer,' he thinks, affectionately, 
' how little he knows — he imagines ! The 
mysteries I revel in are sealed books to him. 
His eyes see nothing but the outer world 
through which we are passing. Is he the 
happier, I wonder, for being blind ! Could^I 
give up the companionship which has been 
my solace for so long ? ' 

Here Lord Valence pauses and turns his 
head towards his shoulder. ' No ! ' he con- 
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tinues quickly, as though he were answering 
some one. * You know that I could not. I 
am yours — soul and body — no one shall come 
between us ! ' 

* And yet this girl — whom Bulwer de- 
scribes as so full of life and spirits — ought I 
to make her my wife without a knowledge 
of the fact? Will my close company — ^my 
daily presence, blanch her cheek — unnerve — 
enfeeble her ? Will she be cognizant of the 
mystery that surrounds me, and become 
frightened of it, and of myself? No ! I will 
take care of that — they will take care of it ! 
For the short time we are together I must 
make her happy and leave her — -ignorautj 
There is no need that she should know ! 
would not comprehend! She ia a 
and^ like more than half th 
the flowers without thinjj 
their hearts. I wil 
her Berenity. 
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with the unseen world was presented to my 
mind was through that old superstition. I 
remember how my Irish nurse, Kathleen, 
alarmed me by her tales; and how, after 
hearing them, I used to shrink shudderingly 
beneath the bed-clothes, afraid to open my 
eyes in the dark lest they should encounter 
the forerimner of misfortune to our house. I 
heard the servants speak of it again when 
my poor father died. I was a mere lad at 
the time, and could not bear to go about 
the corridors alone during his long illness, 
although I was ashamed to say so. I 
thought that if I once saw the spirit of the 
Banshee, under whatever shape, I could never 
survive it. My father grew worse. For 
weeks he was confined to his bed, unable to 
move hand or foot. One night I had gone 
to rest with my little brother — Arthur, who 
passed from us three years ago — when I was 
awakened by the sound of some one drawing 
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back the curtains at the foot of the bed. I 
looked up sleepily. There stood my father 
— my father, who had not left his room 
nor walked for a month past — clad in his 
dressing-gown, and with a smile upon his 
face. The sight chased all my drowsiness 
away. 

' " Father !" I called out as I sprang up in 
bed. " Oh ! father ! I am so glad that you 
are better!" 

* He looked at me ; no sound issued from his 
lips, but from their movement I could see 
they formed the syllables, ''Good-hyey 

* " Grood-bye," I echoed, " why good-bye ?" 
but as I spoke the words he vanished. Some 
brightness that had lit up the room went out, 
and all was dark again, and some one was 
tapping at my door. I leapt out of bed and 
opened it. Dr. Newall stood outside. 

* " I regret to tell you " he commenced, 

but I interrupted him. 
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* " I know it. He is gone ! He hps been 
here to tell me so himfeelf/' 

* Our good friend NeWall* was quite taken 
aback. " Of whom are you speaking, my 
dear ? I came to break the sad news to you 
that your poor father " 

* ** Is dead. I know it, Doctor. He came 
here — he said good-bye to me." 

* " You must be dreaming, child. This grief 
has made you feverish. The Earl has never 
left his couch, and I have watched beside him 
all the night." 

. * " Indeed I have seen him, Doctor," I replied 
excitedly. ** He stood just there and smiled 
at me, and I knew it was for the last time." 

' Dr. Newall evidently thought I did not 
know what I was talking about. 

* " Come with me, dear boy," he said, sooth- 
ingly, " and see where your dear father lies 
in his last sleep." 

* I followed him mechanically, and in another 
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moment stood beside the corpse. The face 
was colourless; the eyes were closed and 
sunken ; the mouth drawn, as though with 
pain. I regarded the sight for a few minutes 
dumbly. 

***He is at peace, my child," said Dr. 
Newall, . who misinterpreted my silence for 
emotion. ** All his troubles are over ; he will 
sleep securely till the Resurrection-day." 

* " He is not asleep," I answered sharply, for 
the mystery which I could not fathom made 
me petulant J *^ he was in my room but a 
moment ago, smiling and happy. Let me go 
back to him. Dr. Newall. This is not my 
father. Let me go back and speak to him 
again." 

* The good doctor thought that anxiety and 
distress had affected my brain, and insisted 
upon watching through the remainder of the 
night with me. But it was futile ; my father 
did not again appear, and when the morning 
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dawned and I passed through the silent, dark- 
ened corridors of the castle, I felt that, whether 
he still existed or not, life must henceforth hold 
a blank for me, which could be filled up by 
communion with no other created being. But 
I would not go near the corpse again, nor 
recognize it as even part of the parent whose 
loss I lamented ; and as each night came 
round, I lay awake hour after hour, longing 
to see his face once more, and have the 
opportunity of telling him all I suffered at his 
disappearance from amongst us. Many will 
wonder that I was not afraid to hold such 
vigils (for I was but fourteen years old at 
the time) ; but no one can wonder more 
than I did myself. The strangest part of this 
mystery to me was that it had robbed me of 
all fear. I, who had shivered at the mere 
mention of the unknown Banshee, now lay, 
night after night, longing, hoping, praying 
that I might again see the apparition of my 
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father. It was the remembrance of this fact 
that led me, years afterwards, to the convic- 
tion that it is ignorance alone that makes us 
call such visitations supernatural ; for I argued 
that if such a thing is possible, what could be 
more natural than that a parent who has 
passed away from earth should revisit his 
child, or a child thirst to look once more 
upon the kind face of its parent ? To those 
who are happily unconscious of the yearning 
which succeeds bereavement to reclaim what 
we have lost, even by a passing glimpse, a 
touch, a whisper — the intense anxiety of the 
survivor to penetrate the darkness that en- 
velopes mortal sight and sense, and catch 
some sign, however faint, that those we mourn 
still live — it is useless to speak of a love that 
casts out fear. The words would hold no 
meaning for them. They would shrink back 
aghast at the idea of anything so horrible as 
communion with the dead, and be incapable 
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of believing there are souls who would 
boldly penetrate the darkest caves of Erebus, 
like Orpheus in search of Eurydice, could 
they thereby gain speech or knowledge of 
their kindred spirits gone before. 

* I had always been a reserved and taciturn 
boy, and I mourned my father more deeply 
than the world gave me credit for. He never 
reappeared to me ; but though I said nothing 
about it, I knew, I felt that he was near me, 
in solitude and company, trying to speak, to 
communicate his wishes, and yet unable to do 
so. This idea took a fast hold upon my 
mind ; and no books claimed my interest so 
deeply as those that gave me any information 
on the subject. My brother and I were 
brought up at the castle, under the charge of 
a tutor. I am not aware that I was more 
averse to learning than most lads of my age ; 
but all my play-time was passed in reading 
such works as those of Swedenborg, Mesmer, 
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and Kardec, until my mind became ab- 
sorbed by the exciting topics of which they 
treated, and I longed to test for myself the 
marvels they spoke of as true. One by one, 
1, gave up all the healthy outdoor pursuits I 
had once enjoyed. I went through the tasks 
that were appointed me mechanically ; but all 
my spare thoughts were given to one absorb- 
ing idea — how could I speak with my father 
again. I knew that he still existed. Reli- 
gion and my own sense taught me to believe 
so much ; the only doubt seemed to be 
whether between his dwelling-place and 
mine a gulf was fixed, which neither could 
pass over in order to communicate with the 
other. Yet from the earliest ages spirits had 
appeared and spoken with men, and by what 
law should that which has once been cease to 
be ? One day I ventured to make this remark 
to my tutor. H6 received it with scorn. 
* " It is true," he said, " that the mention 
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of spirits communing with men occurs upon 
almost every other page of Holy Writ ; but 
you cannot take it as any proof they can still 
do so. Remember that what you allude to 
occurred in the Bible." 

* '' In the Bible ! " I answered. " Is the 
Bible a place, an age, another world, that you 
speak of the deeds recorded there as though 
they had no reference to our humanity ? Is 
it not rather a record of what our fellow- 
creatures did before us? And who is there 
bold enough to assert that God has changed 
the laws of nature since that time ? or that 
the world no longer needs the help, instruc- 
tion, or counsel that was aflForded to it then ?' 

^ " All this may be true," replied my tutor 
uneasily; "but any idea of an established 
communion between the living and the dead 
is but a remnant of the superstition of the 
darkened ages, which has been cleared away 
by the light of the Gospel." 
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* " And yet when its rays were clearest — 
when the Grod-Man hung on Calvary — these 
remnants of superstition left their graves (or 
were supposed to do so), and went into the 
city, and appeared unto many." 

* " That was a miracle." 

* " And by whose command have miracles 
ceased ? Who drew the line between the 
time when they should and should not 
be?" 

* ** This is utter folly," cried my tutor. " I 
cannot argue with you on the subject any 
more.'* ^ 

* And I never gave him the opportunity to 
do so. From that day my lips were sealed 
to every human being on the mystery that 
engrossed my mind. 

* Arrived at the age of eighteen, I was 
sent abroad to travel. I visited France, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain by turns, and it was in 
the last-named country I first became aware I 
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possessed powers which made me different 
from the common race of men, 

* But the dusk deepens ; I can write no 
more. I could not have traced these few 
lines had not my fingers been guided by an 
invisible agency apart from my own will. 
Already, through the fast-descending gloom, 
I can trace the outline of impalpable shapes 
that gather round me and urge me to desist. 
My brain is weary; I have thought enough 
for one day. I will follow the counsel of my 
guides, and seek Bulwer.' 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In another half-hour the young men are 
seated together in a small octagon-shaped 
room, before a plain, but excellent dinner. 
There is nothing weird or unholy-looking 
about the ' lesser dining hall,' as it is termed. 
Like the rest of the castle, its furniture is old 
and faded ; but it is well lighted and well 
warmed, and the bright wainscoting that 
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reaches halfway up the walls is relieved by a 
crimson paper on which hang portraits of the 
Earl's ancestors. Bulwer is in high spirits — 
too high, perhaps, to be natural — but his late 
conversation with Valence has left a most 
depressing effect upon his mind, which over- 
strained mirth may cover, though it cannot 
disperse. He does not fear for his friend's 
life. Yalence, though delicate in appearance, 
enjoys most equable health; but a deeper, 
darker horror is oppressing him — one which, 
spite of reasoning, has obtruded itself more 
than once of late years on his mind — that, 
either through study or disappointment, or 
some mysterious hereditary cause, the Earl's 
brain is giving way. The idea is too terrible ; 
he does not dare to entertain it, so he talks 
and laughs hilariously, and gives such a 
comical . account of his late adventures m 
England, that Valence is drawn out of him- 
self, and appears for the time almost as bright 

VOL. I. H 
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as his companion. He alludes cheerfully to 
his projected visit to Norman House, on the 
occasion of his cousin attaining her majority ; 
engages Bulwer to accompany him there, and 
be his best man under the trying circum- 
stances that will probably follow it. ' For, 
though the marriage is not absolutely settled/ 
he says in conclusion, * unless Everil West- 
Norman positively refuses to have me, I don't 
see my way out of it.' 

* And a very good thing for you that you 
can't,' replies Bulwer. ' I have more respect 
for your uncle's sense and foresight at this 
present moment, Valence, than I ever had 
before. He saw what a lazy fellow you 
were, and that nothing sliort of necessity 
would make you do what is best for you.' 

' I have been so accustomed to be " done 
for," you know. I suppose I have been 
spoilt between them. Since Arthur left 
us, my sister-in-law has taken the whole 
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management of Castle Valence off my 
hands.' 

' Will Mrs. West continue to live here 
after your marriage ?' 

^ Of course ! Where should she go to ?' 

* I am sorry to hear that, Valence. It is 
a plan that has often been tried, and never 
answers. Married people should live by 
themselves.' 

' I have never considered the subject 
seriously, but I don't think the argument 
holds good in all cases. Ordinary married 
people perhaps are better alone. Squabbling 
is apt to make itself heard through modern 
walls, and an eight-roomed house is not 
more than enough for two. But in an old 
place like this it is so different. There is 
room here for half-a-dozen families to live 
without meeting. And Miss West-Norman 
would be very lonely here all by herself.' 

Bulwer laughs. 
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* Yes ! I should think Miss West-Norman 
would; but 7/our wife will surely have your 
company, Valence ?' 

He shrinks from the idea. 

* No ! Bulwer, no ! or at the best, very 
little of it. I have lived so long alone — 
have been so used to solitude and my own 
thoqghts, that the very idea of mixing in 
company is distasteful to me. I could not 
do it. It is the one thing my cousin must 
not ask of me. She may have everything 
that I possess, except ' 

* Yourself,' says Bulwer, bluntly. * Well, 
if that is the bargain you intend to make 
with her, I should imagine, from what I 
know of Miss West- Norman, that she would 
be very likely to refuse you, even though 
she lost her fortune by it.' 

' She would not be the happier for its 
being otherwise,' replies Valence, seriously. 

* Nonsense ! you would both be the happier. 
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Her company — her bright girlish ways — 
her very wilfulness, would charm you out 
of your dull old-world fancies — your gloomy 
speculations — until you did not know your- 
self. Were I your doctor, Valence, my 
prescription for you should be, six months 
with Miss West-Norman, and without Mrs. 
West.' 

' Why do you make Agatha's absence a 
proviso ? — what harm should she do us ? Her 
consideration makes her very quiet in my 
presence ; but apart from me I hear she is 
all life and gaiety.' 

* She is " all things to all men," ' says 
Bulwer, drily. ' I don't want to offend you, 
Valence, but I mistrust Mrs. West. She is 
not the friend to you that you suppose/ 

The Earl colours. 

* What proof have you of that?' 
*None, except what you call an ''inner 

consciousness." But she is not of the order of 
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women to be trusted. She is too soft — too 
suave — too self-contained. Her attentions to 
you are dictated not by affection, but self- 
interest. She does not speak the same of you 
behind your back that she does to your face. 
I am sorry to wound you, Valence, but this is 
my firm conviction.' 

*You wrong her,' says the Earl, quietly. 
* I have higher evidence than you can give 
me of her sincerity. And if it were only for 
poor Arthur's sake, she has a claim on me. 
Her child will probably succeed to the title.' 

' God forbid ! ' cries Bulwer. * And you, I 
suppose, imbue her with that idea.' 

'Everybody knows that he is heir-pre- 
sinnptive. . And yet, with all this, no one 
could be more anxious to forward or secure 
my interest than Agatha. Is she not the 
best of friends with Everil West-Norman ? 
And yet you call her selfish !' 

' Any way, I trust that when there is a 
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Countess to take care of Castle Valence, you 
will dispense with the services of your sister- 
in-law.' 

* Bulwer ! nothing will ever part Agatha 
and me. There is a bond between us, un- 
known to the world, which forbids our sepa- 
ration. So long as I live, my house must 
continue to be hers : after my death, my 
widow may do as she pleases.' 

* A bond between you ! Good heavens. 
Valence ! I hope you haven't been committing 
yourself by a promise. Mrs. West has her 
own jointure. There is no necessity you 
should continue to support her now.' 

* Let us drop the subject, Bulwer. 1 could 
not explain it to you if I would. Let us have 
the wine carried to the study : I have one or 
two things I wish to show you there.' 

They leave the dining-room, and are once 
more in the Earl's own apartment. A piano 
stands in one corner of it; and after the 
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young men have smoked and talked awhile, 
Valence slips away from Bulwer and seats 
himself before the instrument. For a few 
moments he is silent ; then his hands wander 
over the keys and he commences to play — 
first in slow measure and with an uncertain 
touch, as though considering what should 
come next, but then warming with his subject, 
he dashes into a stream of melody, now gay, 
now plaintive, but never showing any signs 
of fatigue or interruption. 

Bulwer sits entranced. Although no'mijsi- 
cian, he is passionately fond of music, and 
recognizes the works of most composers as 
soon as he hears them. But Valence's per- 
formance puzzles him. 

First he thinks he has got hold of Beet- 
hoven ; then comes a movement that reminds 
him of Mozart ; and finally a soft seductive 
melody that can have been conceived by no 
brain but that of Mendelssohn. 
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Every moment he thinks his friend will 
stop ; a dozen times has inquiry been on the 
tip of his own tongue ; still the Earl plays on 
—now dreamily, like a lover sighing out his 
pain ; then with a superb crash of chords that 
herald a martial march, and die away in 
funeral notes that remind Bulwer painfully of 
the omen of his own death which he confided 
to him before dinner. 

'Valence! my dear fellow! what are you 
playing ? ' he says, as he rises abruptly and 
crosses to the instrument. * Whose march is 
that ? I never heard it before.' 

He places his hand upon his shoulder as he 
speaks, and looks into his face. The Earl's 
fingers still move languidly about the keys, 
but his eyes are closed. 

* Yalence ! Yalence !' shaking him. * Why, 
what is this ? Are you playing in your sleep ?' 

The Earl opens his eyes and gazes at him 
in a dazed, half-conscious sort of manner. 
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* Have I been playing ?' he says, with an 
air of the most profound ignorance. 

' Have you been playing ? Have you not 
been playing, you mean, for the last hour and 
a half ! Do you mean to say that you are not 
aware of it-?' 

' Let us have a search for those prints I 
spoke to you about,* replies Lord Valence, in 
a tone of vexation, as he moves from the 
piano. * I am sure you will admire them : 
they are equal to anything of Hogarthrs. And 
his friend, though puzzled beyond measure at 
his manner and his reticence, understands 
that he wishes no further reference to be 
made to the subject of the music. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* DO YOU UNDERSTAND ME ?' 

Mrs. West and Captain Staunton are strolling 
in the shrubberies of Norman House together, 
* Naughty fellow you are, to be here again so 
soon,' the widow is saying playfully as we 
come upon them. 

*I am very sorry/ the young man 
stammers, * but I thought — I understood from 
your letter of yesterday that you expected me 
here to-day.' 

' Oh ! I was not thinking of myself. How 
could you suppose so ? Dear Lady Russell 
is one of my best friends; the kindness 1 
have received from her is unspeakable. Your 
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company would be always welcome to me, 
Captain Staunton, if only for her sake/ 

* Thank you. But I hope, then, you were 
not alluding to Miss West-Norman ^ 

* Now did I allude to any one ? How you 
men jump at conclusions. I said you were 
naughty to come here so often. So you are ! 
You mustn't trifle with my dear little cousin's 
heart, you know. I couldn't allow it I' 

' Trifle ! How can you use such a word in 
connection with her ? When you know, too — 
you must have guessed my feelings ! If there 
is any danger in this frequent intercourse, 
Mrs. West, it will only recoil upon myself.' 

Mrs. West shakes her head mischievously. 

' I don't know that.' 

* Is it possible ! Do you mean to tell me ' 

* I mean to tell you nothing. Captain 
Staunton ; in fact, I have nothing to tell you. 
Only that dear Everil being without father or 
mother, and I standing in the position of one 
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of her nearest female connections (and I think 
I may add, her most intimate friends), I feel 
myself called [upon in a measure to caution 
you ' 

* Against permitting myself to entertain 
any hopes respecting her. There is no need, 
Mrs. West. I am perfectly aware of my own 
shortcomings and the inequality between us.' 

Mrs. West turns round on the shrubbery 
path to look at him. 

* Ai'e you blind in earnest, or are you only 
pretending to be blind ? Pretending, I should 
say. My experience of men has not led me 
to credit them with so much modesty where 
a woman is concerned.' 

* Am I modest ?' he says, eagerly. * Do 
you really think she likes me ? At one time 
I was bold enough to imagine it myself; but 
lately ' 

* Lately she has been capricious and 
changeable, and you take that for a sign of 
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indifiference. Oh, dear! at the very best, 
how ignorant you men are ! And that is 
what has made you relax in your attentions 
to her ?' 

* I have been here as constantly as be- 
fore.' 

* But made no way, and she sees it. Poor 
dear Everil ! No wonder she is piqued at 
your behaviour.' 

The young man walks by her side for a 
few moments in silence, thoughtfully pulling 
his moustache. He is tall and dark and 
well-looking ; a good specimen of an English 
officer, and to those who do not look below 
the surface, of an English gentleman. But 
whatever virtues Maurice Staunton may 
possess, he has one great fault, the love of 
Self. He would sell his own mother if he 
could gain anything by it. 

* You are raising very presumptuous 
thoughts in my breast,' he says, after a short 
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pause ; * which I have never dared before to 
hope might be reaHsed, But even supposing 
what you say is true— that Miss West- 
Norman really does regard me with some 
feeling that is not entirely indifference ' 

C Indifference ! Oh, you poor silly men !' 
cries the widow, par parenthese.) 

* ^have I not heard a rumour of her 

engagement to her cousin. Lord Valence ?' 

* A rumour ! Yes ; that is just what you 
must have heard ! Now I put it to you 
candidly, Captain Staunton : have you ever 
seen or heard the least sign or whisper of 
such a thing from Miss West-Norman her- 
self?' 

* I cannot say I have.' 

* No ; and she would be the first to in- 
dignantly deny even the probability of it. 
Now I will be open with you. I think, in 
our present relations, and considering all 
things, I owe it to you to be open.' 
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*You are very good, Mrs. West.' 

* Not at all. I do it for my dear Everirs 
sake more than for your own. I tell you 
so plainly. But with respect to this report. 
It has a certain foundation; EveriVs late 
father having been most anxious that when 
she came of age a marriage should be 
arranged between herself and poor dear 
Yalence.' 

* Leaving the fulfilment optional ?' 

* Of course. Who could force a girl in 
this century into a marriage against her 
will? And Everil is very unlike the gene- 
rality of girls. She would not brook con- 
trol, especially in an affaire du coeurJ 

* And her money is left to her uncon- 
ditionally T 

* Well, not exactly ; at least (but I am 
sadly ignorant about money matters, you 
know, Captain Staunton) — I believe that in 
the event of her not marrying her cousin a 
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portion of it will (or rather I should say, 
would) lapse from her to him, if there were 
any chance of the Earl's accepting it.' 

* People are not usually slow in accepting 
money/ observes Staunton, thoughtfully. 

' Ah I if you knew dear Valence as I do, 
you wouldn't have made that remark,' replies 
the widow. 

* Is he so far above the weaknesses of 
human nature, then ?' 

* He is perfect — simply perfect,' she says, 
enthusiastically. ' If you could only see him 
in his own home — amongst his books — his 
writings ! He is so learned — so clever — and 
with it all, so good.' 

* I am afraid I shall have no chance against 
such a paragon.' 

'Now, Captain Staunton, if you talk like 
that we shall quarrel. I only mentioned it to 
prove to you how unlikely he would be to 
take advantage of his uncle's will. Do you 

VOL. I. I 
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think he would rob that poor child of her 
money or marry her against her inclination ? 
Never ! And why should he, when he has his 
own beautiful castle in Ireland, and every- 
thing that he could desire ?' 

'But perhaps he may desire Miss West- 
Norman into the bargain!' 

' And you think she would take him ? You 
think that, just for the sake of becoming a 
Countess, she would trample on her own 
heart in this way, .by refusing to become 

your but I must say no more. I see you 

have not yet made up your mind upon the 
subject. I am disappointed in you, Captain 
Staunton !' And the widow, drawing her 
light mantle about her, puts a wider distance 
between herself and her companion. 

' Mrs. West, indeed you misunderstand me. 
I have no higher, greater hope than that 
of making myself a'greeable to Miss West^ 
Norman. But how can I be so presumptuous 
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as to enter the lists against so powerful an 
opponent as the Earl of Valence ?' 

* I tell you she will not marry him.' ' 

' Has she been asked ?' 

' She has been asked and she has refused ; 
why J I could inform you if I chose — but I do 
not choose. I am not going to lay bare the 
secrets of my dear cousin's heart to you, 
perhaps to be made game of.' 

' How fearfully you wrong me ! The hints 
you have so kindly given are, in my estima- 
tion, only too good to be true; but in my 
miserable position, with but the paltry pittance 
allowed me by Government to subsist upon, 
how could I wrong her, or any woman, by 
asking her to share so unenviable a lot ?' 

' What, with her large fortune ?' 

^ But you say she will lose it.' 

' Dear, dear ! how you do twist and turn ) 

my meanings. I never said anything of the 
sort. A part of it may lapse to her cousin, 

] 2 
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but he will never take it. He is far too 
generous — too noble ! Besides, whom has he 
to inherit it ?' 

'He will doubtless marry.' 

' Never ! Why, Captain Staunton — ^but mind 
this is a great secret ; I would not breathe a 
word of it to any living soul except yourself. 
I would give my life (what worth is my life 
to any one now my poor Arthur has left 
me !) to think that dear Yalence would marry 
and be happy. But it will never be! His 
health precludes it. He would only leave 
another poor creature as lonely and miserable 
as I am !' And up goes the cambric flag of 
distress to Mrs. West's dry eyes. 

' Do you mean to say that he is ill ?' 

' Dangerously ill ! Wasting away day by 
day ; no care can arrest it. My best friend — 
my dear brother ! What shall I do when he 
is gone?' 

'Does Miss West-Norman know this?' 
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* No one knows it except myself and the 
doctor who has attended him from child- 
hood. He sees it. He has tried every remedy 
he can think of without success. But the 
disease is beyond cure. It lies here' says 
Mrs. West, in a tone of awe, as she touches 
her forehead. 

* By Jove, how awkward !' remarks Captain 
Staunton. 

'You wouldn't condemn her — would you, 
even if she wished it ? — to such a fate. And 
all her feelings are averse to it. She declares, 
even without knowing this, that sooner than 
marry him she would die.' 

* You make me very happy by what you 
tell me,' says Maurice Staunton. 

* There is some one coming ! one last word ! 
Next month she comes of age, and her 
guardians will call on her for a decision 
respecting this matter. If she has no good 
reason before then to suppose that the man 
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she cares for loves her in return, she might be 
influenced Do you understand me ? * 

' I do. I will take care that, as far as I am 
concerned, she shall know all that she can 
wish. Thank you so much. If I am ever 
happy enough ' 

* Hush ! I hear their voices. It is she and 
Alice Mildmay. (Staunton! beware of that 
girl and Miss Strong. I hate them both!) 
Ah ! Everil, my darling,' as the girls appear 
round the winding shrubbery path, ' where 
have you been? Captain Staunton and I 
have been having such a flirtation here all by 
ourselves. Now don't you be jealous, you 
silly thing ! ' 

Miss West-Norman greets the visitor rather 
coldly than otherwise. There has been a 
great struggle going on in her heart since 
the conversation she held with her guardians 
in the library. Every one of her possessions, 
of which she thought so lightly before, seems 
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to grow dearer and more valuable to her day 
by day, until she sometimes feels as though 
she could bear anything sooner than separa- 
tion from them. But then she has become 
conscious of the existence of another feeling, 
^ich was but in embryo when the possibihty 
of poverty was placed before her, but which 
strengthens with each passing hour, and does 
fierce battle with the pride of wealth. And 
the ^oman in her frowns at being taken at 
a disadvantage, and makes her look with 
suspidon on the person who threatens to 
have 30wer to rob her, through the weakness 
of hei own heart, of everything she prizes 
most. And in consequence her manner to- 
wards Maurice Staunton has become haughty 
and reerved, and sometimes petulant, though 
love tiakes her do penance for all her 
naughtnesses as soon as they are separated 
again. 

* Hov do you do. Captain Staunton ? We 
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have been down to the end of the park, 
Agatha, to gather primroses. Have we not 
got a quantity ? The chancel is to be deco- 
rated with them to-morrow/ 

*You take too much trouble about thai 
church, Everil. Why, where are you off x> 
now?' as the girls pass them without step- 
ping, and proceed towards the house. 

* Up to the vestry to leave the flower^ 

* Surely a servant might take them— or 
perhaps Miss Mildmay. Cannot you stay s^ith 
us instead, Everil ? ' 

* No, thank you. We prefer to do if our- 
selves.' 

* When shall you be back again ?' 
*Very soon. I am going to punt across 

the lake to pick up my riding-whip. Jthrew 
it in for Charley, and the little ivretch 
wouldn't bring it out. Such base ingr^itude ! 
If I have whipped that dog once wjh that 
riding-whip I have whipped him fiftj times, 
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and yet he wouldn't even look in the di- 
rection in which it floated ;* and with a laugh 
and a nod she has left them. 

* Doesn't look much as though she wanted 
me to make more way/ grumbles Captain 
Staunton. 

* Nonsense ! it is your part to follow her.' 

* But how can I leave you ?' 

*Run after her at once, and insist upon 
carrying those ridiculous primroses, and I 
will stroll quietly down to the lake and meet 
you there.' 

*How considerate you are.' 

* If you don't go at once they will be out 
of sight.' 

•I, shall never be able to repay you; but 
if I can ^ 

She waves him away from her, and he 
obeys the motion of her hand. 

^ Repay me !' she thinks as she looks after 
the retreating trio. * The best payment you 
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can give me is to succeed. If you fail, it will 
be my part to pay you.' 

She lingers about the banks of the lake for, 
perhaps, twenty minutes before the party 
from the church appear again. When they 
do, she perceives that Alice Mildmay and 
Captain Staunton are walking on in front 
together, whilst Miss West-Norman loiters 
some way behind, swinging the empty basket 
by the handle. 

* She would not let me carry the primroses 
for her, after all,' the yoilng man says in 
explanation, as they approach the spot where 
the widow is waiting to receive them. 

'Why should I?' exclaims Everil, passing 
to the boat-house ; * it was no weight, and I 
like to do my commissions for myself.' 

'Ah, my dear, you are very independent 
now,' says the widow ; * but you'll find as 
you go through life that this world is a very 
dreary place for us poor women, unless we 
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have some one to carry our burthens for 
us/ 

* When I do, I'll get a donkey to carry 
them/ replies the girl, bluntly. ' Here, 
Masters,' to a working gardener, ^ go and 
fetch the key of the boat-house. I want the 
punt out.' 

*Mr. Barrett isn't at home to-day, miss,' 
says the man, with a touch of his cap. ' He's 
gone to the grain market.' 

' But he hasn't taken the key of the boat- 
liouse with him, surely.' 

* Oh, no, miss ! but he's very particular, is 
Mr. Barrett, about the keys being meddled 
with whilst he's away ; and IVe heard him 
give particular orders concerning the punt, 
miss, as it's not to be took out again till he's 
looked to it himself.' 

Any one who watched Miss West-Norman 
at this moment might see the angry sparkle 
with which she invariably receives anything 
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like an attempt at coercion flash into her 
eyes at the gardener's speech. 

*Not to be taken out again! Absurd 
nonsense ! Have you not just heard me say 
that I intend to use it?' 

*Yes, miss — of course, miss — and if Mr. 
Barrett was here ; but there's only Mrs. 
Barrett at home at present, and ' 

* ! pray take my most respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs. Barrett,' interrupts the heiress, 
with mock courtesy, * and tell her that, as I 
desire to punt across the lake, if she will be 
so exceedingly good as to permit me to have 
the use of my oion keys, to open my oum 

boat-house, to procure my oum punt Go at 

once !' she continues, authoritatively, changing 
her tone like a flash of lightning, * and bring 
those keys to me here, or I will report you 
for neglect of duty.' 

'I'm sure I would rather be the poorest' 
creature in the land and my own mistress,' 
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she says, as the man disappears upon his 
errand, and she begins to pace up and down 
the grass, ' than submit to be ordered about, 
and argued with and advised by a lot of 
gardeners, and stablemen, and old fogies* 
But I know who is at the bottom of this. 
I'm sure it is from something that General 
Hawke has said or done that Barrett has 
presumed to issue any order about the punt. 
I have never been refused the keys of the 
boat-house before.' 

* Ah ! wealth has its drawbacks,' sighs Mrs. 
West. 

* It is not wealth ; it is youth and depend- 
ence that have drawbacks. But I shall be 
twenty-one next month, thank God.' 

* And will be able to choose in all things 
for yourself,' says her cousin, soothingly. 

A shade passes across Everil's brow : re- 
membrance has returned to her. She sighs 
and turns away to meet the gardener, who 
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comes running back with the bunch of rusty 
keys in his hand. 

' Unlock the boat-house.' 

Masters has been too much alarmed by her 
former manner to make any further objec- 
tions, and the next moment she has dived 
into the muddy place with him, leaving the 
rest of the party on the bank. 

' Here is the punt. Shove her off! * 

' The punt's horrid dirty, miss ; not fit for 
you to step in at all,' remarks the man, 
dubiously ; ' but here's the large boat as fresh 
as a new pin, and if you'll only let me take 
you to wherever you want to go ' 

^ I don't wish for either you or your advice, 
Masters,' says the girl majestically, as she 
steps into the punt. * Put the dog in, and 
give me the pole; it's in the right-hand 
corner.' 

' I can't say I feel quite easy about it, 
miss,' continues the gardener ; ' for when the 
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General was here the other day he came 
down and had a look at the boats and ' 

But what the General did or said after he 
looked at the boats Miss West-Norman never 
hears, for as soon as that uncongenial title 
strikes on her ear she digs her pole viciously 
against the boat-house wall, and with a long, 
vigorous push drives herself into the water. 
Luckily for her, the lake is considerably 
narrower at this end than in any other portion, 
and as she emerges from the boat-house she 
finds herself almost within reach of her friends 
upon the bank. 

' Are you going to be so cruel as to go all 
alone ? ' says Captain Staunton. 

'By no means! I have my Charley, who 
would be better company than most Chris- 
tians, if he would only fetch out riding-whips 
that are thrown in for his edification.' 

^ Are you sure you will find it, E veril ? ' says 
Mrs. Wdst; *is it worth all this trouble?' 
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* Quite so. It's the seaweed whip with the 
coral handle Gruardy gave me on my last 
birthday. I wouldn't lose it for the world. 
Bah ! how wet my feet are. This punt's half 
full of water.' 

^ You won't leave the young lady, sir, will 
you ?' says Masters in a whisper to Maurice 
Staunton. 'I don't think the punt's quite 
safe-like, though I know she wouldn't stand 
my telling her of it.' 

* Good heavens ! you don't mean to say so. 
Miss Mildmay, Mrs. West! persuade her to 
come back to land. The boat's not water- 
tight.' And indeed as he speaks it is very 
evident that the punt is filling. 

' I believe this boat's going down,' saysEveril, 
coolly, as she lifts one foot and then the other 
out of the water that reaches up to her ankle. 

' Everil, my dear, for God's sake come 
back!' exclaims Mrs. West. * The gardener 
says it isn't safe.' 
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* Oh, Everil, Everil, you will be drowned ! ' 
screams Alice Mildmay. 

'Miss West-Norman, let me entreat you,' 
calls out Captain Staunton. 

* She's a-filling as fast as ever she can fill, 
miss,' interposes the gardener. 

* Oh, I do wish you would not all sp^ak 
to me at once!' cries the girl, impatiently. 

* Stand back, please, will you, I am going to 
jump.' And planting her pole upon the bank, 
she gives a leap from the boat to the shore. 
She gains it, that is to say, she reaches land, 
but the slippery grassy footing gives way 
beneath her weight and throws her down. 
She tries to regain her feet, but cannot. 
Captain Staunton attempts to raise her. 

* No ; don't touch me, please. Leave me 
alone for a minute. I've hurt my foot.' 

* Have you sprained it, dear ?' says Alice ; 

* what a pity !' 

* Never mind so long as she is safe. My 
VOL. I. K 
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dear Everil, what an escape you have 
had !' 

But she attends to neither. 

* Don't fetch out Charlie/ she says, with an 
hysterical laugh, to the gardener, who wants 
to rescue the dog before the punt has com- 
pletely filled. ' Let the little brute swim. 
He wouldn't fetch out my whip. He shall 
fetch out himself.* 

' It won't be long first, miss,' repKes the 
man ; ^ that 'ere boat's got a hole in her. I 

was afraid it might be the case from the 

« 

strict orders Mr. Barrett give about her ; but 
you'll speak for me to the G-eneral, I hope, 
miss, insofar as to say that I did my duty by 
warning of you.' 

* Oh, do go away, and don't talk any more 
of your nonsense to me,' says his mistress, 
querulously. * Agatha, give me your arm. 
I want to try if I can stand.' 

She does try and fails. The colour forsakes 
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her cheek with pain, and she sinks back upon 
the grass again helpless. 

^IVe sprained my ankle; there's no mis- 
take about that. Alice, dear, would you 
mind going up to the house and asking them 
to send down the garden chair for me ? I 
shall never be able to walk.' 

. * Let me go !' says Captain Staunton 
eagerly. 

But Alice has already started, and the 
widow winks him down. 

' Miss Mildmay will fetch it quicker than 
you can. She understands the proper people 
to whom to apply. How are you feeling 
now, dear Everil?' 

* I'm in horrid pain. Don't speak of it, 
please; I shall bear it better alone,' 

' Poor darling ! the sooner you are on the 
sofa the better. And your boots and stock- 
ings are dreadfully wet, too. I shall run 
after Alice and see that everything is pre- 
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pared for your comfort. Captain Staunton 
will attend to you till the chair arrives.' 

* No ! don't leave me, Agatha,' the heiress 
is saying ; but Mrs. West is out of hearing 
(or pretends to be) before the sentence is 
concluded. 

Then Captain Staunton draws near, danger- 
ously near, and throws himself on the grass 
beside her. 

Look which way she will, Everil cannot 
avoid the presence of his eyes. 

She feels like an animal caught in a trap, 
who has no power, even in his pain, to parley 
with his trapper. 

Fate has entangled her in a web of her own 
weaving, and love stands close at hand. 

She has no choice but to listen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* FRIEND, CHARLEY — FRIEND !' 

It is a fortnight before the day on which Miss 
West-Norman will come of age. Mrs. West 
is sitting in the drawing-room of Norman 
House, busily employed on an elaborate 
pattern of point-lace, a work in which she 
excels and without which she is seldom seen ; 
at her feet plays little Arthur, a handsome, 
dark-eyed, Spanish-looking child of the Paul 
Delaroche type ; and at a davenport, some 
little distance from the widow, sits Miss 
Strong, unsociably writing letters. 

When to them enters Mr. Mildmay, un- 
usually red and flurried, and all in a mild 
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perspiration from the soft May temperature 
and his own palpable annoyance. 

' Mrs. West — Miss Strong — I have just 
met her out riding with Captain Staunton 
again. This must be put a stop to.' 

The widow looks up from her employment 
with an excellently-acted air of surprise. 

* What must be put a stop to, Mr. Mildmay ?' 
But he takes no notice of this question, 

crossing at once to the davenport and occupy- 
ing a seat on the ottoman beside it. 

* Have you spoken to Everil on the subject, 
Miss Strong ? ' 

' I have not, Mr. Mildmay. You must 
excuse me ; I knew you wished it, but I do 
not feel myself justified in doing so. It is 
such a very delicate matter, you see; and 
though Miss West-Norman is kindness and 
amiability itself, I am sure she would resent 
any interference with it. 

* Is there no one, then, who has courage to 
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point out to the girl the misery she is storing 
' up for herself and others ? Mrs. West, yon are 
her consin, and the Earl's interests must be 
dear to you — surely you will help us ! ' 

*Help you, my dear Mr. Mildmay! Of 
course I will in any way in my power. But 
what is all this about? You are talking 
Greek to me. Has dear Everil done any- 
thing naughty ? She is terribly wild I know.' 

The Eector leaves his seat beside the appa- 
rently unsympathetic Miss Strong and takes 
one next to the widow, whose soft eyes are 
filled with concern for his unknown anxiety. 

* Have you not perceived it ? — the atten- 
tions, I mean, of Captain Staunton to Everil, 
and the evident pleasure she takes in them ?' 

* Pleasure ? Oh ! Mr. Mildmay, when she 
is as good as engaged to poor dear Yalence !' 

* That is just it, Mrs. West. She is as good 
as engaged ; and should she refuse to fulfil 
her engagement, she will not only ruin her 
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own prospects but cause us all great pain. 
And, in her position, it is not right she 
should receive the constant visits of a youag 
man like Captain Staunton. He is tere 
almost every day/ 

* He is staying at Grreenock Park, you see,' 
murmured the widow, • and his sister, Lady 
Eussell, is one of my earliest friends. We 
are so very intimate. It only seems natural 
to me that Maurice should be much aboiA any 
place at which I am a visitor.' 

^ Oh ! if he came on your account, Mrs. 
West, I should have nothing more to say on 
the subject. But it appears to me thit his 
object in coming is the company of my ward. 
I met them walking through the wood to- 
gether yesterday as I returned from my jarish 
rounds, and I meet them riding througi the 
lanes together to-day. It's not safe, madstm — 
it's not safe.' 

' Not safe ! In what way ?' 
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* Why — in the usual way, of course. This 
young fellow will get making love to Everil 
— ^if he has not done so already — and turning 
her head with his nonsense ; and then I 
wouldn't give twopence for the Earl's chance 
of winning her. He ought never to have 
been allowed to become so intimate here.' 

* Dear me ! You put the matter before me 
in an entirely new light,' remarks Mrs. West, 
musingly. 

Miss Strong wheels round on her chair and 
looks the innocent creature full in the face. 

* It's more than Mr. Mildmay does to me,' 
she says plainly ; * and I should hardly have 
thought, Mrs. West, after the conversation 
we had together the day Miss West-Norman 
sprained her ankle, that you would have been 
so blind, i've seen it all along, and been 
very sorry for it ; but she has paid no atten- 
tion to my hints. I don't like Captain 
Staunton — I never did; and I think, if he 
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were an honourable man, he would avoid 
making a young lady whom he knows to be 
already engaged to be married the topic of 
common discussion.' 

* He would be afflicted beyond measure if 
he knew your opinion of him,' remarks the 
other lady quietly, as she bends over the piece 
of work in her hand. 

*I cannot say I quite disagree with Miss 
Strong,' interposes the Rector. * I don't know 
much of Captain Staunton, but, under the 
circumstances, a gentleman should refrain 
from forcing his attentions upon any woman.' 

• But who says he forces them ? What proof 
have we that he makes love to her ? Has any 
one seen anything or heard anything, that 
we should condemn Captain Staunton with- 
out further inquiry ? For my own part, such 
an idea never entered my head.' 

Miss Strong can restrain herself no longer. 
' Oh ! Mrs. West ! What then did you think 
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was the meaning of this gentleman and your 
cousin always getting alone together, walking 
together, riding together, as they have in- 
variably done for the last fortnight? Mr. 
Mildmay, I should have spoken to you before, 
but after what the General and yourself said 
to Miss West-Norman, I thought it would be 
presumption to interfere further. And with 
Mrs. West present, too, who knows Captain 
Staunton so intimately and is so well aware 
of her cousin's engagement, I thought there 
could be no real danger.' 

* As I was just saying to you, Mr. Mildmay, 
when Miss Strong interrupted us,' continues 
the widow, with scornful contempt of the 
other's interposition, * this is all news to me ; 
and, entre nous, I believe it to be all moon- 
shine. Maurice is an agreeable companion, I 
allow, and one whom any young girl would 
be pleased to laugh, and talk with. But if 
you are really alarmed, what had we better 
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do ? With poor dear Valence's cause so close 
at heart (to say nothing of my attachment to 
Everil), you may be sure you may command 
ihy services.' 

*I never doubted it, Mrs. West. I am 
afraid Captain Staunton's intimacy here has 
advanced too far to be ended without causing 
an unpleasant rupture, which would be the 
very thing to put my fiery ward upon her 
mettle, and make her think she liked him and 
that they were both very much ill-used. So, 
what I propose to do is to ask the Earl to 
come and stay here at once.' 

*What! poor dear Valence?' 

* Yes ! — why not ? He was to have been 
here on the twenty-sixth, the day before her 
birthday, and a week or so cannot make much 
difference to him. Though, of course, we 
must be very careful not to let him have the 
slightest hint of the reason we wish his visit 
to be forestalled. 
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^I understand. But what good do you 
suppose Valence's presence will eflfect, Mr. 
Mildmay ?' 

* My dear madam, every good in the world. 
Everil is wilful and headstrong, and fond of 
declaring she will have her own way in 
everything, but still she has been brought up 
to regard the Earl as her future husband ; and 
his actual presence may recall her to a sense 
of her responsibilities. Added to which he is 
young, good-looking, and likely to make 
himself agreeable to his promised bride — and 
all women are romantic. He may even drive 
Captain Staunton from the field.' 

* Oh ! Mr. Mildmay, do send for him !' says 
Miss Strong, imploringly. 

The governess who was looks at the gover- 
ness that is with wide-opened eyes of surprise 
at the familiar manner in which she presumes 
to mention a member of the aristocracy. 

* Lord Valence may have engagements that 
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will preclude his compliance with Mr. Mild- 
may's wishes,' she replies with awful precision. 

* I look to you to aid me in persuading him 
to fulfil them, Mrs. West,' says the Rector. 
*Will you write to your brother-in-law and 
ask him to come here as soon as he can con- 
veniently leave Castle Valence ?' 

* I am afraid there is very little chance of 
his doing so.' 

*But on such an occasion! Well, never 
mind ; perhaps, after all it would be better 
that, in the character of her guardian, I 
should write and ask him to take up his 
residence here for a few days before the 
eventful twenty-seventh. Whatever Captain 
Staunton's intentions may be, he will hardly 
be so bold as to attempt to <3arry them out 
under the Earl's very nose.' 

' I am sure you are unjust to poor Captain 
Staunton,' says the widow, who sees she has 
played a wrong card in refusing to write to 
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Yalence, * and dear Everil too. How shocked 
she would he if shQ could hear us discussing 
her actions in this cold-blooded manner ! It 
always seems to me as though these very 
delicate matters should be left quite alone — 
to take care of themselves, in fact.' 

* There is such a thing as leaving matters 
too much alone,' replies the Rector shortly, 
* General Hawke mentioned the impolicy of 
young Staunton's frequent visits to our ward 
when he was last here ; but, unfortunately, 
advice too often seems to have an opposite 
effect upon Everil to what is intended. She 
has certainly not discouraged his presence 
since.' 

* She invited him to dinner the very same 
day,' says Miss Strong. 

* That may have been because she felt her 
guardians' fears were so unfounded,' says 
Mrs. West, sweetly. * We should try and be 
charitable in our judgments. Miss Strong. 
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Arthur, my darling ! bring me that skein of 
thread.' 

' Well, let us hope so,' remarks Mr. Mild- 
may, rising. ' Any way, I shall write to the 
Earl to-night ; and if you can add anything 
to induce him to come here, Mrs. West, we 
shall be very much obliged to you. Grood- 
dayr 

* Oh, I shall do my best, you may depend 
on it, Mr. Mildmay. If dear Everil does act 
against your wishes and those of General 
Hawke, you shall not have to say it is iny 
fault,' she responds softly, as she takes her 
little boy by the hand and leads him out of 
the room. 

But as soon as she hears from her own 
apartment the quick, rather noisy step of 
Miss West-Norman on the staircase, and the 
slam of the door that usually betokens that 
young lady's entrance to her bedroom,, she 
rushes after her. 
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* Well, darling ! have you had a pleasant 
ride r 

*Very pleasant, thank you, Agatha,' re- 
plies the heiress, with a suspiciously heated 
appearance about the face. 

* How far did you go ?' 

* Only to Rockingham Corner.' 

* Only to Rockingham Comer — and away 
two hours and a half!. How slowly you 
must have ridden !' 

^ We did ride slowly. It is too warm to- 
day to do' anything but walk. I feel quite 
" done up " as it is.' 

* Oh, you naughty girl ! Well ' (with a 
sigh), *I wish I had been spending my 
afternoon half as pleasantly. We've had such 
a scene downstairs.' 

* A scene ! Who with ?' 

* Your guardian and your duenna, my 
dear ! I wouldn't be you for all the world. 
What a life you lead amongst them !' 

VOL. I. 1. 
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* What have they been saying now ?' 
*What have they not been saying? It 

seems you are carrying on your game a 
little too openly, Miss Everil. There is to be 
a stop put to all your rides and talks and 
pleasant little walks. You are to have a 
watch-dog set over you next week.' 

*What do you mean?' 

*That somebody's devotion is rather too 
marked, and somebody else does not snub 
him as much as she might do. Conse- 
quently the bridegroom elect is to be brought 
on the stage and ordered to look after his 
own property.' 

* Agatha, you are joking with me !' 

* My dear child, I think it too serious a 
subject to joke on. I am telling you the 
plain truth. Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong 
(who appears now to be his chief counsellor) 
have come to the conclusion that poor 
Maurice is at Norman House much too often. 
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and have resolved to let Valence know of it, 
and ask him to come here at once, instead of 
delaying his visit till the twenty-sixth. It's 
no use you see, Everil. Fate is 'too strong 
for you. You'll have to give that man up.' 
Miss West-Norman does not answer, but 
her teeth are fixed upon her lower lip and 
her colour has considerably increased. 

* Are they really going to write to 
Valence 7 

* Mr. Mildmay is. He asked me to do so, 
but I refused. I love dear Valence, as you 
know, as much as if he were my own brother, 
but — I love you too, Everil,' says the Cat in 
a lower tone. 

* Thank you, Agatha. Yes, I almost be- 
lieve you do.' 

*And when I hear them abuse poor 
Maurice for no fault of his own, I confess 
it disturbs me. How can the poor fellow 
help adoring you? He knows his own 
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deficiencies well enough; and yet — ^the fact 
is, these things are not to be argued or 
reasoned about.' 

* Does Guardy think that — that — Captain 
Staunton likes me, then ?* 

' Thinky my dear Everil! Who could 
help seeing it. The man is simply swallowed 
up with love for you. But he is quite aware 
there is no chance of marrying you. He is 
not so conceited as to suppose you would give 
up your fortune for his sake. And I suppose 
these little rides and walks are a solace to 
him. Poor wretch!' (with a pitiful laugh) 
* they won't last long.' 

*And my cousin is to be asked here in 
order to put a stop to them ? ' says the girl 
presently. 

* Valence is to be asked here in order (as 
Mr. Mildmay puts it) to "drive Staunton 
from the field." I can't say I like the idea, 
Everil. It strikes me rather in the light of 
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an indignity. Even your father left you a 
free agent till your twenty-first birthday. I 
don't think he can have intended you should 
be ordered about, and have a watch set over 
you as though you were a naughty child.' 

* Neither will 1/ cries the girl in a burst of 
indignation. * They may bring all the earls in 
the kingdom and set them to keep guard over 
me, and it will not make the difference of one 
jot or tittle in my behaviour. I have done as 
I liked hitherto, and I will do it to the end.' 

* Shall you speak to Mr. Mildmay about it ? 
There is yet time.' 

' No ! I shall speak to no one. I shall go 
on my own way rejoicing, and let them do 
exactly as they choose. What difference 
should Valence's presence or absence make 
to me ? He holds no authority over me, and 
never will ' 

*0h, hush! darling. You mustn't say 
that. It isn't right, you know.' 
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Miss West-Norman glances at her com- 
panion with something very like contempt. 

*You are such a wonderful mixture, 
Agatha. I never know whether you really 
want me to marry Valence or not But no 
one's opinion but my own will have any 
weight with me. And I am almost glad my 
cousin is coming, that I may just show him 
how little I care for what he likes or doesn't 
like.' 

*You mustn't do anything naughty, you 
know,' says the widow coaxingly, * or I shall 
be sorry I told you this. You can easily give 
poor Maurice a hint on the subject, which I 
am sure you will not find him backward to 
take. He may be all that Miss Strong and 
Mr. Mildmay say, but he is a thorough gen- 
tleman, and will not submit to have his pride 
wounded twice.' 

*^What do they say of him ? ' 

* Oh ! terrible things, my dear. I shouldn't 
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like to repeat them ; and especially as I know 
his worst fault in this instance has been 
loving you too much. But surely you'll find 
a mere hint suflScient to rid yourself of his 
presence. Or would you like me to write to 
Lady Russell ' 

' Thank you, Agatha ' (coldly), ' but I can 
manage my own aflfairs without help from any 
one. When is Valence likely to arrive ? ' 

* I don't know that he'll come at all, my 
dear — indeed I think it very unlikely he will. 
But Mr. Mildmay insists upon my adding -my 
mite of influence in the scale. Which way 
shall I turn it, Everil ? ' Shall Valence come 
before the appointed time — or — shall he not 
come?' 

'Let him come!' cries the girl excitedly. 
* Why should I qbject to it ? He will be no 
more check upon my actions than any other 
guest would be. He will not be able to 
claim one minute more of my time than I 
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choose to bestow upon him. By all means 
let him come. It may soften the disappoint- 
ment in store for him,' she adds with a hard 
laugh. *He will see how little he has to 
lose.' 

*Very well, dear. I will do my best to 
persuade him,' replies the Cat, though, as 
usual, she does not mean what she says. 

Miss West-Norman, still in a white heat of 
indignation, changes her riding-habit, and 
descends to the drawing-room like a porcu- 
pine with all its quills erect, ready to let 
drive at the first intruder. 

The only person she finds there on whom 
to exercise her skill, however, is Captain 
Maurice Staunton, whose large dark eyes 
soften with pleasure at her coming. 

She does not approach him within half 
the length of the room, but throws herself 
upon a sofa in the opposite corner, whereon 
Charley, the Skye terrier, has comfortably 
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ensconced himself. After a few vague re- 
marks her companion shifts his seat, and 
draws nearer to her side. 

* Are you tired after your long ride ? ' he 
says, leaning over the back of the sofa. 

* Rather. It is a languid day, is it not ?' 

* Yes, it was so dehghtful I wish that we 
had ridden twice as far.' 

She makes no answer to this remark, but 
pulls the ears of her Skye terrier. 

* Happy Charley ! ' sighs Captain Staunton, 
slipping into the seat next to her. 

* To have his ears pulled ? ' 

^ Even that, by such a hand as yours ; ' and 
as he speaks he lightly touches it. The dog 
springs forward with a growl. 

* Take care. Charley is a very vigilant 
guardian, and will fly at any one who touches 
even the sleeve of my dress.' 

* What an inconvenient dog ! How your 
friends must bless him!' 
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* Oh ! he is not so undiscriminating as all 
that. He knows my friends from my foes. 
If I said to him, " Friend^ Chxirley — Friend r 
he would let you do anything.' 

* Say it to him, then.' 

The girl is silent. She is looking down- 
wards, gazing into the yellow eyes of the 
Skye terrier, whbse jaws are all ready for a 
snap, with her face full of a thoughtful anxiety, 
as though she were waiting to hear what her 
heart said to her. 

* Everil ! ' (it is the first time he has called 
her by her Christian name) * do you want me 
to have my fingers bitten oflF?' 

His hand is steahng nearer to her own. 
The dog's eyes become livid : his nose 
trembles with excitement. 

* Friend, Charley — Friend ! ' she says in a 
low agitated whisper. The next moment the 
* friend ' has his arm round her waist. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*D0 I LOVE HIM, OR DO I NOT LOVE HIM? 

* Do I love him or do I not love him T says 
the girl passionately, to herself, as she 
retires for the night. 

She is quite alone, and she has locked the 
bedroom door. No prowling cats, no sympa- 
thetic duennas nor prying waiting-maids can 
intrude upon her privacy. She stands face 
to face with herself and a very wondering 
heart 

* Do I love Aim, or do I not love him T 
Had Miss West-Norman any knowledge of 
love, she would not dream of asking this 
question. People who have to think and 
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wonder and demur if they are really in love, 
might save themselves a great deal of trouble 
by answering at once in the negative. They 
may be charmed, attracted, dazzled, fasci- 
nated; but they are nothing more. Some 
may think that^ considering the many mis- 
takes the world makes in this matter, and the 
woful consequences that follow its errors, it 
would be well if a certain code of signals could 
be drawn up by which we might test the fidelity 
of our own feelings. But who could be found 
sufficiently daring to attempt to fathom that 
which is unfathomable, or to lasso the wild 
breeze and drive it in double harness ? What 
would be the rule in one case of the kind woidd 
prove a random guess in another : and, spite 
of the wisdom of ages, we should still repair 
but to one oracle to learn the truth — that mys- 
terious echo in our own heart which will not 
stay to be questioned, but clamours out its 
secret with every breath we draw and every 
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thongtt that flashes through our mind. The 
materialist may fix the dwelling-place of love 
in the blood, the psychologist declare that it 
emanates from the brain, but the lover knows 
that it is everywhere. 

Some people love with their heads ; others 
with their hearts. Both may be good in their 
way for ordinary purposes; but the rarest 
love of all is, when heart and head unite to 
fetter us. 

Such a love comes to very few. It never 
comes more than once in a lifetime, and 
whether gratified or not, it is always disap- 
pointing. It is a brilliant flame that scorches 
us up, body and soul, but leave3 a memory 
behind it sweeter than the most glowing 
reality. It is all life crushed into one wild 
rush of feeling, wljen spirits meet and mix, 
and suffer ever afterwards for having at- 
tempted to forestall the marriages of Heaven. 
A friend of mine says that if a man desires to 
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be happy, he should marry, not the" woman 
whom he loves, but the woman who loves 
him ; and I am almost ready to indorse my 
friend's opinion. 

You cannot take the woman whom you 
love — ^who has enthralled you perhaps by her 
intellect, her beauty, her popularity, her wit, 
and shut her up in a cage to sing for you 
alone. Perhaps she might not sing under 
those circumstances; perhaps, like Rosa- 
mond's purple jar, if you removed her from 
the chemist's illuminated window, you might 
find her to be a very plain, white, uninterest- 
ing glass bottle. You let your bird • loose 
then once more to fascinate the world ; and, 
unless you are far above the weaknesses of 
ordinary mortals, you follow her career with 
jealous eyes and a hungry heart, and a sneer 
or a cold welcome for every one who pre- 
sumes to follow your example and admire 
that which belongs to you alone. 
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And then, if you love very fondly — ^love 
not like the beast that perishes, but as an 
embryo angel — fix your whole heart and soul 
upon one man or woman, and mutually lay 
open the secrets of your breasts to one 
another, what spots and flaws you find ! what 
moral stains, what wounds that you have no 
power to heal, what memories in which you 
have no share! 

Yes ! I agree with the worldly but prudent 
sentiments of my friend. Marriage, to be 
endurable, must be one-sided. Let those ex- 
pend their lives and intellects in loving who 
can afford to lose them ; but let us who are 
wise keep quiet and permit ourselves to be 
loved. 

It is a common remark and a well-known 
fact that men generally marry their opposites. 
The clever man marries a fool ; the rake a 
dowdy ; the parson a flirt ; the idiot a blue- 
stocking. It cannot be aflSnity of soul that 
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brings these people together ; and yet they 
are so brought, and pass through Kfe no worse 
oflF apparently than their neighbours. 

Is there then something in this mysterious 
aflBnity of soul — something so awful, so 
transcendent, so overwhelming, that it re- 
pulses us from instead of attracting us to one 
another ? I believe it. I believe that perfect 
union of spirit was not intended for this earth, 
and that if it is ever consummated it is soon 
cut short again. 

Have any of the faithful loves by which 
men of talent have made women famous — on 
which, by pens dipped in the gall of satire or 
despair, they have dilated in prose and verse, 
stamping immortality on their genius by 
letters traced, in their own hearts' blood, been 
happy loves? 

And had they been gratified instead of 
disappointed — ^had all things gone well with 
them, would they have been inspired to write 
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as they did, or sunk into the sloth and apathy 
of incarcerated and well-fed animals ? 

There are some herbs that require to be 
trodden on and crushed before the sweetness 
of their perfume is perceptible. So sit at 
home and take your ease, daughters of the 
land ; eat well of the fat and drink of the 
lees, but don't flatter yourselves that the 
inspirations of your lords (if they have any 
inspirations) are drawn from the contempla- 
. tion of your well-bred propriety* There is a 
mistress, called Memory, which every man 
who lives by his wits is bound to keep ; and 
if he have no memory he will in all pro- 
bability soon cease to live at all. The most 
prosperous husbandman is he who has best 
stored his garners with grain from the last 
year's crop, with which to meet the exigencies 
of the coming dearth. 

And take courage, disappointed hearts who 
have jostled your partner in the world's fair 
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one hour too late. Silence and separation 
are twins whom it is hard to nurse and smile 
upon; but the parentage of one bright 
thought from an inspired brain — the posses- 
sion of one wild wish from another life that 
yours might be commingled with it and ex- 
pire — to be, in fact, the ideal love — the object 
of a never-gratified desire — the paradise 
which a kindred soul looks forward to j^ossess 
on the eternal shores — ^is worth all the 
commonplace domestic happiness in the 
world. 

The romance of real life is so soon over. 
The husband grows irritable or apathetic ; the 
wife stout or indifferent ; the babies develop 
into men and women clamouring for money ; 
and there is nothing left in the future but 
two narrow graves, and the vexed question 
which shall occupy his or hers first. 

But it is only when this life ends that the 
real union of intellect and sympathy can be 
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consummated. Shut out from them on earth, 
these two great attributes of the Eternal will 
meet you beyond all this wordly hubbub 
(where you would hardly have had leisure to 
appreciate them), fresh, yoimg, and ardent as 
when first they flashed upon you in the flesh, 
but to leave you, as you then imagined, in 
everlasting darkness, 

' Easier than air with air, if spirits embrace, 
Total they mix;' 

and in how many cases will it not be found 
that the embraces of earth have had too much 
clay in their admixture to bear renewal in 
the happy hunting-grounds above! 

It is of the existence of love, of which the 
primal element is the sympathetic attraction 
of soul to soul, that no inquiry is needed of 
the heart if it exists, for it permeates the life 
and senses, and will not be denied. 

But Miss West-Norman puts the question to 
herself, hurriedly and eagerly, looking in the 
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glass meanwhile at a face that is flushed 
more from annoyance than excitement. 

They have all been worrying her this 
evening, less by their objections perhaps than 
their silence; but she has. felt conscious and 
observed, and been ready to take offence at 
anything. Miss Strong has pertinaciously 
remained in the drawing-room — a thing she 
does not do perhaps once in three weeks, 
being usually too glad to spend her evenings 
quietly by herself. And just as coffee was 
served who should walk in but Mr. Mildmay 
and Alice — Alice, who had been here twice 
to-day already, and would have kept Everil 
playing and singing duets until it was time 
to retire to bed. 

Captain Staunton, who has fallen into the 
habit lately of not ordering his horse to ride 
back to Greenock Park until ten o'clock, made 
one or two attempts, under cover of the music, 
to enter into conversation with her ; but the 
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kaowledge that she lay under suspicion with 
respect to him, and that everybody was watch- 
ing to see vsrhat passed between them, made her 
give him such short answers that he rietired to 
the sofa again, and conversed in a low tone with 
Mrs. West for the remainder of the evening. 
. Then his subdued manner struck the con- 
scious girl with remorse. What had he done, 
poor fellow, that she should snub him so ? and 
what were her private feelings to Mr. Mild- 
may and Miss Strong that they should pre- 
sume to attempt to interfere with them? 
They had no right to do so, and she would 
show them how much effect their surveillance 
had upon her. So, jumping up from the 
piano in the midst of a selection from the 
' Prophete,' she declared she was too tired to 
play any more, and deliberately took a place 
on the sofa by the side pf Maurice Staunton. 
Her guardian, observing the danger of the 
situation from behind the shelter of his news- 
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paper, rose from his chair, examined one or 
two books on the table which he had seen a 
hundred times before, and, humming in an 
awkwardly conscious manner, worked his 
way up to Everirs side. 

* Well, my dear Everil, what shall we do 
next? May I challenge you to a game of 
backganmion?' 

* No, thank you, Guardy. I am tired, and 
wish to rest myself/ 

* I hope you are not too much fatigued to 
talk. I should like to hear all about your 
visit this afternoon. I conclude, as Captain 
Staunton was in attendance, that you went to 
see Lady Russell at Grreenock.' 

* No such thing,' with a yawn. * We were 
much better employed in observing the 
beauties of nature. By the way, Captain 
Staunton, will you ride with me to Hereford 
to-morrow?' 

* Charmed, I am sure,' replied the yoimg 
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man eagerly. fYou may always command 
my services, Miss West-Norman.' 

* But I shall bore you horribly, for I have 
half a dozen commissions to execute, and I 
know men hate shopping/ 

* I hate nothing in the company of ladies,' 
replied Captain Staunton, gallantly. 

*Lord Valence will be here shortly, I 
hope, my dear Everil, to relieve Captain 
Staunton of some of his duties,' said Mr. 
Mildmay, significantly. 

* Yes ? ' she replied, interrogatively. 

* I have asked him to make his visit here a 
little earlier than was at first intended. I 
knew you would not mind this, my dear, as 
we have business to transact together, and 
the arrangement of such matters has always 
been left to me.' 

*It is perfectly indifferent to me whether 
my cousin comes or doesn't come,' said the 
girl, rebelliously. 
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*He will be delighted, I am sure, to ac- 
company you to Hereford, or wherever you 
may choose to go,' continued the indiscreet 

guardian. 

* He will wait until I ask him,' she answered 
shortly. *I hope you will dine with us to- 
morrow. Captain Staunton ?' 

* I shall be only too pleased.' 

At this the Eector turned away with a 
frown, which only spurred her on to fresh 
misconduct. 

*And when my cousin. Lord Valence, 
arrives,' she continued irritatingly, ' you must 
be here as much- as ever you can. Gentlemen 
find the time pass so slowly without a com- 
panion of their own sex — don't they, Agatha ?' 

* Oh, my dear Everil, you mustn't ask me. 
Poor dear Yalence has always been satisfied 
with my company; but I have seldom seen 
him away from home. What room is he to 
occupy, dear?' 
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* I really have not decided. Is it of so 
much importance V 

* Well — ^in his state of health, you see — 
and in a strange house — might he not have 
the room next mine ? I confess I should like 
to be within call of him.' 

* Perhaps we had better put him in the 
nursery at once. I believe there is some 
such apartment at the top of the house, with 
barred windows, and a cot with rails round 
it, and a high chair, with a stick in front to 
prevent his falling out. Would that suit 
him?' 

* Oh ! you naughty girl, to make such fun 
of dear Valence. As if he couldn't take care 
of himself ! ' 

*Mis8 West-Norman must have a bad 
memory to suppose so,' put in Miss Strong, 
drily ; * for the last time we had the pleasure 
of seeing the Earl he was in excellent health 
and spirits.' 
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* Ah ! he is changed since then/ sighed the 
little widow. * Poor dear Valence's health is 
certainly very delicate, which debars him' in 
a great measure from entering into the pur- 
suits of other gentlemen/ 

* I hate a man who isn't a man,' remarked 
Miss West-Norman. 

* In order to be a man it is not absolutely 
necessary to be always on horseback or smok- 
ing or playing billiards,' said the Eector, with 
more warmth than is usual with him. 

* Certainly not,' interposed his feminine 
ally. * Intellectual pursuits have, in all ages, 
taken the pre-eminence of mere muscular 
ability.' 

The two worthies, with their cut-and* 
dried platitudes and well-meant efforts to 
make her recognise the immeasurable supe- 
riority of Lord Valence to Captain Staunton, 
nearly drove the girl wild. 

She immediately ranged herself (as any 
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high-spirited woman would have done) on 
the side of the party she supposed to be in- 
jured, and longed to be able to blurt out her 
preference for him before them all. 

But failing this, she conveyed it so efiFec- 
tually, by some of the thousand and one 
ways by which young people come to under- 
stand each other, to the man himself, that on 
a general move being effected, and Mr. 
Mildmay and Miss Strong comfortably dis- 
posed of — the one on his way home, and the 
other on the way upstairs — Captain Staunton 
was emboldened to hang about the glass 
doors of the hall until he saw Miss West- 
Norman issue from the drawing-room^ when 
he re-entered to gain a few last words with 
her. 

* Not gone yet. Captain Staunton ! What 
would Mr. Mildmay say ? ' 

* Let him say what he likes, so long as he 
does not see. I never saw a young lady so 
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hedged in by guardians in my life. That old 
dragon, Miss Strong, would not let a man 
look at you if she could help it. And I have 
been longing for a word of comfort from you 
all the evening.' 

* Comfort ! what for ? ' 

' Can you ask ? — when this grand cousin of 
yours, Lord Valence, is coming so shortly to 
put an end to all my happiness.' 

' In what way will he interfere with you ? 

*Are you not engaged to be married to 
hun?' 

* Certainly not.' 

^ Shall you not be ? ' Answer me quickly, 
Everil — suspense is death to me!' 
' I shall not ! ' 
*You are quite sure?' 

* Quite sure ! ' 

* And ' in a low, agitated voice, as he 

seized her hand — * the reason ? Is it — can it 
be — ^because you care for some one else more 
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than you do for him?' Her eyes were 
downcast : he could not see her face. 

* I do not know,' she whispered. 
' Think— think ! Try to think ! ' 

* Oh ! do not ask me ! ' . 

*I will not — I am, sure of it. Everil, 
is it I? ' 

There was no answer ; but the rich colour 
flamed up into her cheek. He stopped and 
laid his own against it. Then she broke from 
him and ran hurriedly up- stairs, and upon 
the first landing met the Cat, quite unex- 
pectedly, of course, who reproached her mildly 
for her unnecessary haste, and had not the 
slightest suspicion of what she had been 
about. 

* Why, my dear girl, how awkward you 
are! You nearly knocked my candlestick 
out of my hand. And what have you been 
doing to yourself — your face is scarlet ! ' 

* So is yours,' said Everil, with more desire 
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to retort quickly than stick to the truth. * I 
am sure we have been bothered enough to- 
night to turn us any colour. Why don't 
you go to bed ? ' 

* I wanted to see you, darling ! ' Of course 
it's no affair of mine, and perhaps I oughtn't 

to mention it; but why did you snub 

poor Maurice so this evening?' 

*I didn't snub him. What did I do?' 

* Spoke so snappishly when he followed 
you to the piano. I am sure it pained 
him dreadfully. I could see it in his 
eyes.' 

* Nonsense ! A man must be a fool to 
mind a woman's tempers.' 

*Not when he loves you, dear.' 

* How do you know he loves me ? ' sharply. 
'AH the world can see it.' 

*But myself, you mean. Why don't you 
say at once he loves my money ? That is 
what men make love to when they court an 
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heiress. How blue he would look if he heard 
the conditions of my father's will ! ' 

* My dear Everil, he has heard them/ 

* From whom ? ' 

* Myself! Do you think that, under the 
circumstances, I could allow the brother of 
my dearest friend to remain in ignorance 
of a feict so likely to aflfect his happiness? 
You gave me permission to tell him. But 
what difference could that make to a man in 
love ? For what amount of money would 
we sell our hearts ? * continued the widow 
sentimentally. 

* Good night ! ' was all the answer she 
received as Everil West-Norman brushed 
quickly past her and entered her own room ; 
and then she locked and bolted the door, and 
the Cat knew there would be no further 
admittance that night. 

^Do I love hirrij or do I not love him ? ' 
These are the circumstances that called 
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forth that passionate exclamation. It might 
have been ended thus: 

'Is his love of sufficient value to me to 
make up for all the bother and worry and 
annoyance that it entails ? Or is it only as a 
relief from myself, and a means of revenge 
on those who would coerce my inclination, 
that I allow him to hang about me and talk 
nonsense, and fancy that I feel flattered by 
the preference he evinces for my society?' 

That Captain Staunton should love her for 
herself is greatly to his advantage in Everil 
West-Norman's eyes. To be loved for herself, 
and quite apart from her accessories of wealth 
and position, has been one of the romantic 
day-dreams of her girlhood, as it is with that 
of most women born to fortune. 

She is quite determined that she will not 
marry the Earl. The question is, therefore, 
can she be happy in the more humble position 
of an officer's wife ? 
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She thinks of the alternative — of how, 
stripped of her money, she will have to 
subsist upon the moderate provision made for 
her in the event of her refusing her cousin's 
hand — to take up her abode at the vicarage, 
perhaps, with Q-uardy and Alice, dear friends 
in their way, but not lively as permanent 
companions ; or to submit to spend half the 
year visiting her relations, and feeling herself 
under an obligation she cannot repay whilst 
doing so. 

And then her thoughts return to Maurice 
Staunton, to his impassioned looks and words 
and actions — and gratified Vanity (a gentle- 
man who is very fond of slipping himself into 
Love's coat and buskins, and swearing he is 
the same person) answers for her, ^Yes.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
*YOU don't know of whom you speak/ 

Lord Valence continues the record of his 
impressions : 

'Arrived at the age of eighteen, I was sent 
abroad to travel. The fresh scenes I visited 
— the new society in which I mixed had the 
power to distract, but never to overcome the 
strange thoughts that occupied my mind. At 
the theatre, in the ball-room, I laughed as 
loudly and enjoyed myself as thoroughly (as, 
indeed, I can even now at times) as the 
youngest and gayest there ; but as soon as I 
was left to myself, as soon as the lights were 
extinguished and the company fled, there 
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invariably returned upon me a feeling which 
I find it almost impossible to describe — a con- 
sciousness that / was not alone ! I used neither 
to speak to nor of these invisible nothings 
that surrounded me, yet I felt that they were 
there, and I only required to break some chain 
by which my mortality was fettered — ^to burst 
through some barrier that interposed between 
us, to be able to see and hear and communicate 
with them as freely as with my fellow-crea- 
tures. Q-o where I would, this idea was never 
long absent from my mind. I seemed to myself 
like some unlettered hind whose brain is filled 
with wild inspirations and poetic imagery 
which he has no power to put into words. 
* In their turn I visited France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain; and it was in the last-named 
country I first became aware I possessed 
powers which made me different from the 
remainder of mankind. I carried letters of 
introduction to some of the first famiUes in 
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Madrid, and was received everywhere with 
the utmost hospitality and kindness. At the 
house of one of the ministers of state I was 
introduced to his daughter Dona Emilia, a 
very handsome girl, who was betrothed to one 
of her father's chief friends and councillors, 
and the festivities for whose marriage were 
already in course of preparation. 

* From the moment I saw this young lady 
I perceived there was something peculiar in 
her, or rather I could not help seeing that 
she fancied there was something peculiar or 
attractive in myself, for she never took her 
eyes oflF me. Whether at the dinner-table, in 
the salon, or during the evening drive, it was 
always the same. Turn which way I would, 
Dona Emilia's large dark eyes were constantly 
fixed upon me, and I knew that it was so 
even when mine were in the opposite direc- 
tion. I seemed to possess for her the fascina- 
tion which snakes are said at times to exercise 
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over birds ; and the eflFect was becoming most 
unpleasant to myself. I would have sought 
safety in flight had not my engagements 
rendered it impossible to me ; and fearing 
lest the Dona's strange behaviour should 
excite the suspicion and result in the resent- 
ment of her father or her betrothed husband, 
I resolved one day to expostulate with her 
upon it 

* We were alone — or as much alone as 
young unmarried Spanish ladies are ever left 
alone with gentlemen — sitting on a couch in 
the balcony, whither Dana Emilia had followed 
me, and screened by some large orange- trees 
in pots from the immediate observation of the 
party in the salon. 

' The girl sat at the end of the sofa, her 
eyes fixed as usual upon mine. I turned 
uneasily from her gaze and looked in the 
direction of the courtyard beneath us, where 
the splashing water from a marble fountain 
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was making pleasant dreamy music in the 
basin into which it fell. 

* " You are wondering why I look at yon 
BO much," said Dona Emilia in her own lan- 
guage. I started to find she had read my 
thoughts so accurately. 

' ** I have done so often," I replied. 

* " I cannot help it, Senor. There is some- 
thing in your eyes that draws me. In your 
presence I am not myself." 

* " But — for the sake of your father — of 
Don Manuel " I commenced hesitatingly. 

* " I do not think of them — I only think of 
you," she answered in a sleepy voice, as she 
laid her hand on mine. 

*I was becoming thoroughly alarmed. I 
rose from the sofa and leaned over the parapet 
of the verandah. 

* " You must think of them. Dona," I said 
almost sternly. " Your behaviour is too 
strange ; it will attract notice." 
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* '* I cannot help it, Senor," she replied with 
apparently the utmost unconcern. ** Were I 
to take my eyes from yours I should fall 
asleep. You draw my soul from me. When 
you leave this house my spirit follows. I 
cannot choose hut obey you. Were you to 
order me to cast myself from this parapet into 
the courtyard beneath I should do it." 

*At these words a new fear assailed me. 
Hitherto my vanity had made me think the 
girl was in love with me. Now I began to 
fear she was insane. In my surprise I spoke 
my thoughts : 

* *^ This is madness, Dona Emilia. You leave 
but one course open to me — to leave you at 
once and for ever." 

* But I was not prepared for the effect of 
my proposal. The Dona gave a piercing 
scream. 

* " Leave me ! Mother of God I unsay those 
words ! Ah no ! you must not leave me. I 
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cannot part with you — I could not live with- 
out your presence. Promise me ! — promise 
me !" 

* Her cries had reached the inner salon, and 
in another moment her father and mother and 
Don Manuel, her betrothed, were by her side. 

**^My child I what is the matter?" they 
exclaimed as they caught the hysterical, half- 
fainting girl in their arms. 

^ 'a am afraid that Dona Emilia is ill," I 
said hurriedly. " You must allow me to take 
my leave." And as soon as was possible I 
hurried from the midst of them and found my 
way back to my hotel, which was but a very 
short way from my friend's house. 

*What was to be done? How on earth 
was I to find my way out of the scrape into 
which the imprudence of my fair friend had 
drawn me ? One thing was certain. By hook 
or by crook I must contrive to throw over 
the engagements I had made, and to leave 
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Madrid without encountering her again. My 
boyish vanity was flattered by my supposed 
conquest, but I had no wish to requite her 
father's hospitality by ingratitude, nor to incur 
his displeasure for a matter in which not a 
particle of my own feelings was concerned. 
So anxious was I not to meet the girl again, 
that I refused to ride or drive that evening, 
but strolled about the quadrangle of the 
hotel, smoking cigarettes and ruminating 
deeply on what had occurred. When dusk 
came I retired to my sitting-room, which 
opened on the court, and sat there in the 
gloom, still deeply thinking and turning over 
in my mind the arguments I should use, 
had I the opportunity, to disabuse Dona 
Emilia's mind of its absurd fatuity. From 
thinking I soon came to wishing it were pos- 
sible I could try the effects of my reasoning. 

* *' Were she but here," I thought as I leant 
back in my chair and delivered up my whole 
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mind to the subject I was contemplating, 
** how clearly I could point out to her the 
fearful consequences that would accrue from 
an indulgence of her present feelings, and the 
mortification that would inevitably follow it. 
/ wish that she were here ! I wish, with, all due 
propriety, that I could have that girl to myself 
for one single hour, that I might reason with 
her on the folly that possesses her — show her 
that love can no more flourish unreturned than 
a flower can live without sap, and that if we 
have but the strength of mind to root it up 
and cast it on one side, it must perish and 
trouble us no more." 

* (So, in the ignorant pride of my eighteen 
years and untouched heart I argued.) 

* " The idea of her thinking for one moment 
of throwing over her marriage with Don 
Manuel and the brilliant prospects in store 
for her, for a passion which it would be as 
dishonourable as impossible for me to return ! 
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I wish I could but speak and convince her 
of her madness — / wish that she tcere 
here.'' 

* This wish (to which I had given no utter- 
ance) had scarcely passed through my mind 
the second time, when the sound of a deep 
sigh roused me from my reverie. I looked up. 
The dusk had deepened into night, but it was 
not so dark but that I could perceive a female 
figure standing at one of the open windows. 
I rose from my seat. The figure advanced 
slowly into the room and threw back the 
mantilla that enveloped her head — ^when, to 
my horror, I recognised — ^more from intuition 
than sight — the form of Dona Emilia ! 

'Any one who is acquainted with the 
rigour of Spanish etiquette with regard to 
the actions of unmarried women, will under- 
stand the feelings that assailed me on the 
recognition of my visitor. 

' " Good God !" I exclaimed, my hair stand- 
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ing on my head with fright, " what, in the 
name of all that is sacred, has brought you 
here ?" 

*" You did," she replied, quietly. **You 
called me, Senor, How could I choose but 
come ?" 

*"/ called you?" 

* " Yes ! I heard your voice. It drew me 
here ! They have a ball at my father's house 
to-night. They expected you to be present. 
Some thought they had seen you amongst the 
dancers, but I knew better. I was dancing. 
I heard you call me by my name. The sound 
stopped my feet — I could dance no more. I 
sent my partner for some refreshments, and 
as soon as he was gone I slipped away and 
followed your voice, through the gardens and 
across the road until it brought me to you 
And now, Senor, what do you want of me — 
what is it I am to hear ?" — and, as though 
preparing for a long conversation, Dona 
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Emilia cast herself upon the nearest seat. I 
made her rise again almost roughly. 

* " Dona, you are mad to have come here ! 
You are risking your reputation and the pro- 
spects of your whole life for an idle dream, 
I never called you. Get up, iQ the name of 
Heaven ! and go back to your father's house. 
Do you not know what they would say of you 
if you were found in my rooms ? Do you not 
know that Don Manuel would require repara- 
tion for his outraged honour at the point of 
the sword, and that you might cause the death 
of one or both of us for the indulgence of 
your own folly ? Doiia, you make me speak 
harshly to you, but it is for your own good^ 
Go back at once — ^it is no use your staying 
here. I do. not love you — and I never shall." 

*"But you called me," she answered, 
dreamily. 

*"1 never called you — it is your own 
fancy." 
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* ^* I should not have come had you not called 
me, Senor. I heard your voice say, * I wish that 
she were here I Come I Come I ' and so I came, 
and as I walked the voice went before me 
saying, * Come ! Come 1' It is you who have 
controlled me. I have no power of myself. 
Why should you be angry with me ?" 

* She was trembling now, and beginning to 
weep at my displeasure. A thought darted 
through me : If she fancied I possessed this 
miraculous power over her, I might influence 
her in the opposite direction. I resolved to 
try it. 

^ " You have made a mistake," I said, 
speaking as authoritatively as I could. " I 
never wished you to come here. You must go 
back at once. No !, no expostulation ! Rise^ 
Dona Emilia^ and return to your father^s 
house r 

' I extended my hand as I spoke, and, to 
my surprise, she obeyed me. Fixing her 
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dark eyes with a kind of terror on my coun- 
tenance, the girl rose from her seat, cast her 
mantilla about her face again, and retreating 
before my unflinching gaze, passed slowly 
through the open window, up the courtyard 
and across the road to her father's mansion. 
I watched her in agony, fearful of my own 
powers of control and perfectly ignorant in 
what way they were being exercised. But 
they proved successful. Dona Emilia dis- 
appeared in safety within the portals of her 
home ; nor did she attempt to visit the hotel 
again ; whilst I, unspeakably thankful that 
her hare-brained escapade had escaped further 
notice, retired to rest, hoping and praying 
my ruse might have a lasting effect upon her 
conduct. 

* I rose in the morning resolved to quit 
Madrid as soon as possible. Before I had 
breakfasted, my resolution had received fresh 
impetus from a visit from Father Anselmo, 
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an old Catholic priest and confessor to Dona 
Emilia's family. He entered my room with 
a face full of concern that told me that he 
knew all. ' 

* *' I have seen the Dona Emilia this 
morning, and she has told me everything," 
he commenced. " If yon are a gentleman 
and a man of honour, Seiior, you will leave 
this place at once." 

* " I have every intention to do so," I 
replied. 

* " The most dire consequences may follow 
the neglect of my caution. Were a hint of 
what has taken place to reach the ears of her 
father or her betrothed (who might not 
understand the fatal influence you exercise 
over this girl as you and I do), it might even 
have the effect of breaking off Dona Emilia's 
marriage with Don Manuel, which, for social, 
political, and religious reasons, would be a 
deplorable catastrophe." 
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* " I am as fully alive to the importance of 
my immediate departure as you can be," I 
answered; "but I should wish you, father, 
to understand that I am not to blame in this 
matter ; that I have never been base enough 
to attempt to turn the thoughts of Dona 
Emilia in my own direction, and that the 
fatal attachment she appears to have conceived 
for me is " 

^ " One moment, Seiior," interrupted the 
priest. " Do I understand rightly that you 
suppose the Doiia's attraction towards your- 
self to be due to the workings of an ordinary 
passion ? " 

* I blushed to the roots of my hair. 

* " However presumptuous it may appear," 
I stammered, " I cannot but believe it. Her 
words, her conduct " 

*"And you mean to insinuate you are 
unconscious of the mesmeric influence you 
possess — of the unseen power you wield 
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over your fellow-creatures, and to which I 
can testify even from the short time I have 
spent in your presence this morning ? " 

* " You are speaking in riddles to me," I 
said, already heartily ashamed of my first 
suspicion. 

* " You may be unaware of it, but it is 
there. The attraction your presence possesses 
for the Dona Emilia, Senor, is an attraction 
more powerful than that of love. The one, 
her own will might help her to subdue ; the 
other takes her will from her, and substitutes 
your own. It is your magnetic influence 
that paralyses the action of her feebler vital 
current — which would force her, if you so 
willed it, to follow you to dishonour or the 
grave." 

* " But how can this be, when I have never 
exercised my will in her behalf?" 

* ** Is that correct ? Did you not will her 
here (though perhaps unconsciously to your- 
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self) last evening? — and when her spirit 
obeyed the summons, did not your natural 
alarm cause you once more to exercise your 
will to drive her from you ? Ah ! I see you 
recognise your power. It is a dangerous one, 
Senor ! be careful how you exercise it." 

* '^ Then if I remained in Madrid, and 
willed the girl not to approach me, she would 
have had no ability to do so ?" 

* " True ; but her health and spirits would 
suffer, and she would feel weighed down by 
a sense of humiUation and oppression. You 
have remained near her too long already, 
Senor. Generosity, honour, humanity — every 
good and virtuous feeling, requires that you 
should leave her to recover the shock she has 
received by herself." 

* " I will ; you may depend upon me : but 
one word, father. Is the mysterious power 
you tell me I possess a common one ?" 

' " Not in the ordinary acceptation of the 

o 1 
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word; but commoner than men think for. 
Many possess it who are never aware of the 
fact. It lies at the bottom of most of the un- 
accountable attractions and sympathies we 
meet with in this world : and often what men 
call undying love — love that is neither to be 
shaken oflf nor forgotten — ^is the mesmeric in- 
fluence of a stronger mind over a weaker one. 
It is a fatal gift, my son, only when it is mis- 
used. Exercise it but seldom : be careful 
how, and when, and upon whom ; and never 
exercise it at all except for good. Farewell !'* 

* And 80 the father left me to myself. 

* I gathered together my belongings ; wrote 
letters of excuse to all my friends, saying that 
matters of importance called me back to Italy; 
left Madrid the same afternoon, and had the 
happiness, about a month afterwards, to read 
in the papers of the festivities held on the 
occasion of the Doiia Emilia's marriage to 
Don Manuel. But the conversation I had 
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held with Father Anselmo did not easily quit 
my mind. 

* Ruminating over it, I could recall nume- 
rous instances, hitherto unnoticed, of the 
mental power I had exercised, even from a 
child, over the inmates of Castle Valence : 
how servants who had insolently defied my 
guardians and tutor had become quiet and 
submissive beneath my gaze; and people 
whom I believed really disliked and feared 
me had seemed drawn against their will to 
make me their confidant and adviser. And 
beyond all, how my sickly little brother 
Arthur, to whom I was tenderly attached, 
would rouse me at night when he was in pain 
and could not sleep, and ask me just to lay 
my hand upon his forehead, when he would 
almost immediately drop off into profound 
slumber, and wake refreshed and well. All 
these incidents had passed unnoticed by me, 
or been referred to mere accident, but now I 
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commenced to ponder over and compare them 

with my present experiences. 

*In Florence I was introduced to a new 

phase of these mysteries of nature/ 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* Halloa, Valence !' shouts the cheery voice 
of John Bulwer, through the opened study 
window ; * still at your pothooks and hangers ! 
Come out and have a weed on the terrace, old 
man ! I intercepted your postboy in the drive 
just now, and got possession of your letters, 
but I'll be hanged if you shall have them till 
you've turned out of that fusty old room T 

Lord Valence seems nothing loth to accept 
the challenge; on the contrary, he vaults 
through his window like a boy, and joins his 
friend at once. The company of Bulwer 
almost always has the power to draw him 
out of himself. He is the stimulant of his 
enervating life — the brandy to his seltzer- 
water ! 
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* How many, Bulwer ?' he says, holding out 
his hand for the letters. 

* Only two : post-mark, Herts.' 

* Ah ! — ^Agatha and Mr. Mildmay ! What 
on earth can Mildmay want of me? By 
Jove! ' 

* What is it?' 

* Some business about the confounded pro- 
perty! He wants me to go to Norman House 
at once.' 

* What is to prevent you ?' 

* Agatha's letter is not encouraging. She 
says the house swarms with company (she 
knows how I hate company), and that I shall 
have to come to the front in everything, as 
Everil's supposed fiance. I wonder why she 
says supposed fiance. I imagined, from what 
Hawke told me, it was almost a settled 
thing.' 

* Of course it's a settled thing. Mrs. West 
can only use the term " supposed " because 
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your engagement will not be publicly an- 
nounced till the twenty-seventh. May I see 
her letter ?' 

Valence hands it to him. He glances over 
it, and perceives at once that its object is to 
prevent his friend visiting Norman House 
before the time originally fixed upon. VMrs. 
West has some reason for wishing to keep 
Valence out of the way,' thinks Bulwer; 
* therefore he shall go.' 

He re-folds the letter, and returns it with- 
out a comment. ♦ 

* You will do as Mr. Mildmay wishes you, 
of course,' he says presently, as they pace 
up and down the terrace together, smoking, 

* Well — I don't know. I hate everything 
of the sort, you see: and Agatha says ' 

* Nonsense, Valence! If you are to take 
charge of this property in a week's time, it is 
absurd of you to grudge the business a few 
hours' attention now.' 
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* Ah, well ; if it is for the sake of the pro- 
perty, perhaps it would be as well I did go.' 

' And. if you are to take charge of Miss 
West-Norman in a week, or a month, or a 
year, it would be as well you should pay her 
a little attention now into the bargain. I 
have no patience with you, Valence ! ' 

* Ah ! that is what troubles me, Bulwer. 
I mitst speak to her, you see. I must tell her 
— what I told you the other day.' 

* Do so, my dear boy ; and she'll soon 
laugh you out of it all. Miss West-Norman 
is not the sort of person to sit down and 
sentimentalise with you over an idle fancy. 
Imagine any one dying with that girl by his 
side ! Why, she has energy enough to put 
life into an expiring regiment!' 

* Do you really think it can be my fancy, 
Bulwer?' exclaims Valence earnestly. *But 
no ! no ! — you cannot judge — you do not 
know — : — ' 
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* I know one thing, my dear fellow ; that 
this journey will shake you up, and do you 
all the good in the world. Come ! order 
your man to pack up your belongings, and 
be oflF by this evening's mail.' 

* I will, Bulwer ; I will. It's part of my 
duty, I suppose; and so long as I am 
here ' 

Bulwer interrupts the sentence by clapping 
his hand before his friend's mouth.' 

* So long as i'm here, you shan't talk any 

more of your d d nonsense ! Confound 

your convictions, Yalence, and all those who 
have put them into your head !' 

* Hush !' says the other, with a look of awe 
mingled with pain ; *hush, Bulwer ! you dont 
know of whom you speak /' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*BY JOVe!' 

The upshot of Lord Valence's argument with 
John Bulwer is, that he writes to accept 
Mr. Mildmay's invitation to Norman House, 
and on the day appointed arrives at the 
nearest station. 

As a matter of course, the carriage is sent 
to meet him, and as a matter of course also, 
notwithstanding Miss West-Norman's jeers 
upon the subject, his sister-in-law insists upon 
going in the carriage. 

*I don't know what poor dear Valence 
would think if Arthur and I were not at the 
station. He is so used to have us about him, 
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you see. You must make a little allowance 
for family affection, Everil/ 

*01i, go and meet him by all manner of 
means ! ' exclaims her cousin. * Indeed I 
should think you very wrong not to do so. 
He might trip in getting out of the train, you 
know (children are so careless), or he may 
lose his ticket on bis way. Shall I order the 
carriage a quarter of an hour earHer, so that 
you may be sure to be at the platform before 
the train arrives?' 

*Now you are laughing at poor dear 
Valence, Everil, which is very, very ng^ughly 
of you. Well/ — with a small sigh — * I hope 
you may never know what it is to feel 
nervous, and sensitive, and dependent on 
those who love you for assistance in these 
little matters.' 

' I am sure I hope I shan't— there doesn't 
seem much likelihood of it at present, does 
there? — ^but if I should, I think I shall keep' 
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at home altogether, and not make a fool of 
myself in public/ 

* Ah I yon are too hard on him/ says the 
widow reproachfully, as with her child in her 
hand she glides away on her mission of mercy. 

Lord Valence, as he steps briskly on the 
platform of the Hereford railway-station, does 
not look as though he much needed the sacri- 
fice made by Mrs. West on his account. The 
journey, as Bulwer prognosticated, has shaken 
him up. His separation from the home in 
which he nurses his mysterious fancies, added 
to the change of scene, and perhaps a faint 
though unacknowledged anticipation of what 
lies before him, has made him look brighter 
and more youthful than he has done for some 
time past ; and as the widow sees him giving 
directions about his luggage, and feeing the 
various attendants who surround him, she 
becomes quite alarmed and puzzled by the 
change. 
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* Why, Agatha ! you here ? — this is kind of 
you/ he says, as he catches sight of her ; * and 
Arthur, too. Why, what a man he's grow- 
ing ! But I'm sorry you should have taken , 
this trouble on my account.' 

* Oh, Valence ; as if it could be any trouble,' 
she purrs into his ear ; * and did you think it 
possible I could let you arrive here without 
any one to welcome you ? And Arthur was 
so anxious to see his dear uncle again.' 

* Was he ? — ^That's a good boy ! ' says 
Valence, rather indifferently ; * but here is 
the carriage, so let me put you in.' 

* I am so much afraid you will regret 
having taken this step,' continues Mrs. West, 
as they drive off together ; * it was cruelty to 
ask you to leave home unnecessarily, when 
they know you are so averse to anything like 
mixed society.' 

* But is it unnecessary ? Mildmay seems 
to wish to consult me about the property. I 
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was in more than two minds about coming, 
Agatha, for your letter was certainly not 
encouraging; but Bulwer persuaded me to 
do so.' 

* Mr. Bulwer is always anxious to promote 
your welfare,' replies the widow, registering 
at the same time a vow of vengeance against 
Bulwer for presuming to upset her plans; 
*but he does not know your constitution 
and idiosyncrasies as I do. You are looking 
terribly ill, dear Valence! ' 

' Am I ?' says the Earl quickly ; and then, 
with an air of resignation, he adds, * Well, 
after all, it is only what is to be expected. 
Men don't break up in a day.' 

* It makes me so unhappy to hear you 
speak like that,' says Mrs. West softly, as she 
lays her hand upon his. 

*You have known and seen it for some 
time past?' 

* Yes ! ' hesitatingly ; * but Heaven only 
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knows how terrible it is to have it brought 
so near — my dear brother/ with a squeeze of 
the hand she holds, a sniffle, and a long look 
out of the opposite window. 

* It is useless to fight against the inevitable,' 
replies Lord Valence. ' There ! Agatha, don t 
be foolish, but talk of something else. How 
are matters progressing at Norman House ? ' 

* In what way, dear Yalence ?' 

*With regard to myself. What is to be 
my cousin's final decision ? Has she confided 
nothing to you ?' 

*I wouldn't insult you by asking! How 
could she decide but to marry you? Only 
Everil is rather a curious character — very 
high-spirited and independent, you know, and 
fond of thinking she has her own way in 
everything; so that, if I may advise you, 
dear Valence, I should say — don't be the first 
to mention the subject to her. It's sure to 
come right on the twenty-seventh.' 
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* You speak as though it were a matter of 
momeut to me, though you know I have no 
personal feeling concerned in it. The only- 
reason that would make me marry this girl, 
Agatha, is that her property may be secured 
to her. What interest should I have in 
marriage, or anything belonging to this 
world ? ' 

Q Ah ! dear Valence, you will break my 
heart,' says the widow, in mental brackets.) 

* but of one thing I am determined. 

I will not permit her to accept my hand ' 
without first knowing what she has to expect.' 

'You will tell her of — of — ,' falters Mrs. 
West. 

* I shall tell her as much as it concerns her 
to know — that I shall not live to worry her 
long.' 

His companion became quite agitated. ' 

* Oh, Valence ! pray take my advice, and 
do not mention this probability to Everil — 
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at all events until after the twenty-seventh. 
You don't know her — what an upright, 
courageous nature she has — and how such 
an avowal would make her shrink from the 
idea of a marriage entered into from purely 
mercenary motives. She would sacrifice her 
fortune — everything — sooner than be sus- 
pected of such a fraud. Be generous, and do 
not make this poor girl ruin her prospects for 
the sake of a chimeric honour ; for it cannot 
alter circumstances, Valence, and it would 
ruin poor dear Everil.'| 

' You like Everil, then, Agatha ? ' 

* I pity her for being forced to decide so 
momentous a question. Promise me, dear 
Valence, that you will not make her task 
harder by your intended confession ?' 

* I cannot promise anything, Agatha, except 
to be guided by circumstances. My cousin is, 
I presume, heart-whole?' 

' Oh, perfectly ! With such strict guardians 
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as Mr. Mildmay and Miss Strong, how should 
it be otherwise ? Not but what Everil has 
plenty of friends and admirers, but they, I am 
assured, count for nothing. You will have 
her all to yourself. Valence.' 

* For a little while, perhaps ! But here we 
are at Norman House. I can promise you 
one thing, Agatha, that I will take some days 
to consider before I do speak.' 

He helps her and the child from the 
carriage, and they pass into the hall together. 
As little Arthur runs on in front, Mrs. West 
lingers for a moment to lay her hand upon 
Lord Valence's arm. 

*Have you seen her again?' she demands 
in a low, mysterious whisper, with her large 
eyes fixed upon the young man's countenance. 
He changed colour immediately. 

*No!' 

' No ? Is that not rather strange ? Did 
you call her?' 
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* I did not ! If you remember, I was told 
last time that I should not see her whilst we 
were separated. Tour influence is stronger 
than mine, Agatha.' 

* Only when we are together. Valence. 
Away from you I am weak as water — except- 
ing where she is concerned.' 

* She has communicated with you, then ?' 

' Only to the effect that you must not 
expect to see her until you return to Castle 
Valence. She does not like your visit here. 
She prognosticates evil to yon.' 

*From my marriage?' 

* I am afraid so — ^yet, remember, she is not 
infallible.' 

' But she sees what neither you nor I can 
do. She prognosticates evil for me, and she 
is never wrong. What you tell me makes me 
long to return to Castle Valence at once. 
Well, whatever it is, it cannot last, Agatha. 
T must not speak to you of this now, or here 
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— Everil will be expecting us. But as soon 
as convenient I will tell you all/ 

Here they are interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Mildmay, who is waiting to 
welcome the Earl to Norman House, and to 
apologize for the temporary absence of his 
ward, who has just gone upstairs to change, 
her dress for dinner. 

* Which reminds me that I must leave Lord 
Valence in your hands and follow suit/ says 
the widow sweetly ; * I hope you will persuade 
him not to fatigue himself further by changing 
his dress to-night, Mr. Mildmay. I think you 
and I may venture to say that dear Everil 
will excuse him. And in his state of health, 
ease and comfort are the first things to be 
considered.' 

*I am sure, if his Lordship would prefer 
' commences Mr. Mildmay. 

But his Lordship evidently does not prefer ; 
on the contrary, he has flushed in rather a 
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suspicious manner under Mrs, West's exor- 
dium, and answers it almost irritably: 

* Thanks, Agatha ; but I am not yet in ex- 
tremisj and would almost rather be so than sit 
down to dinner in a shooting coat/ 

* Oh, you men ! you men !' she says play- 
fully, as she winds her way up the staircase ; 
* you are the very worst patients in the ^orld. 
Well, I hope you won't suffer for it, dear 
Valence ; but if you do, don't blame me — 
that's all !' and with a parting look of warn- 
ing and sympathy she gains the upper 
corridor, and stands before the door of Miss 
West-Norman's room. Her demand for ad- 
mittance is answered in the affirmative, and 
in another moment she has glided in. 

On the bed is spread out a magnificent 
combination of pale blue moire and point 
lace ; and on a couch by the window, with a 
volume in her hand, is extended the form of 
the heiress; but there appears to be no im- 
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mediate preparation for making the pale blue 
moire and the heiress, one. 

' My dearest Everil ! has not the first gong 
sounded for dinner?' 

' I believe so ! What then ? ' 

*You will be late, surely — and dear 
Valence ought to have some nourishment 
as soon as possible. He is looking so ill, 
Everil. It will go to your heart to see 
him.' 

* In that case, perhaps I had better avoid / 
the sight.' 

* How can you speak so lightly ? But I am 
sure you do not feel so. What a lovely dress ! 
you are going to wear it in honour of his 
arrival ? Oh, I must thank you for the atten- 
tion ! I know Valence will appreciate it. 
And you have chosen the colour that becomes 
you best, too, you sly puss!' 

* I never chose it at all ! My maid put 
out whatever she thought would be most 
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appropriate to the occasion. And as for 

wishing to do Lord Valence honour / 

indignantly. 

* Now Everil ! don't be prudish. We poor 
women are all sadly vain, and like our fviurn 
to think the very best of us. And after all, 
my child, you know ' (in a soothing tone) * it 
will come to that.' 

Miss West-Norman jumps off the couch 
with a vehemence that sends her book 
rattling on to the floor. 

' How many more times am I to tell you, 
Agatha, that, as far as /am concerned, it will 
never come to anything ? Good Heavens ! — 
am I a child, or an idiot, that the expression 
of my firmest resolution is to go for nothing ? 
What do you take me for?' 

* I take you for a very charming and im- 
petuous young woman, darling, who would 
like to have her own way in this as in every- 
thing, but who will find it hard work to fight 
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against her guardians' entreaties, her father's 

last wishes, and ' 

*And, what?' 

* Her own fear of ridicule.' 

* That shows how little you know me, 
Agatha,' replies the heiress determinedly. 
*I have no fear of anything except — 
except ' 

* Except what ? ' demands the widow in her 
turn. 

* Making those who love, distrust me,' 
replies the girl in a lower voice. * But come, 
there is no time to discuss these matters now. 
Here is my maid. Parsons, give me the dress 
I wore last night.' 

*TJie old black one, miss? — but I have 
prepared your new blue for you.' 

* Give me the dress I wore last night — my 
order is plain enough.' 

* But, my dear Everil, it is the most unbe- 
coming costume I ever saw you in. Black 
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does not suit your complexion. Miss Strong 
and I were both remarking how pale it made 
you look.' 

*I heard you; but, as you perceive, your 
remarks had not much effect. I intend to 
wear the dress again.' 

* Well, this is incredible ! A freak on 
your part, I conclude ; but a most mysterious 
one.' 

*You hold the key, Agatha — you should 
not have goaded me on to it. But perhaps it 
will be as well to drop the subject. If you do 
not begin your own toilette. Lord Valence's 
necessary nourishment will be still further 
delayed.' 

*You are quite incorrigible,' says Mrs. 

West before she disappears. 

« « « « « 

Lord Valence, meanwhile, is dressing him- 
self with alacrity. There is a freshness and 
excitement in the change, even from one 
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country place to another, that is communi- 
cating itself to his nervous and sensitive 
organisation ; and were it not for the 
unpleasant remembrance evoked by Mrs. 
West's allusion, he would feel almost happy ; 
for youth and life are strong within him, and 
do fierce battle with his mental weakness. 

*My time is short,' he thinks, whilst 
dressing ; * but is that any reason I should 
not make the best of it ? I believe Bulwer is 
right. The charge of a high-spirited and 
affectionate girl may help to raise me from a 
state of depression which is becoming almost 
normal. And though what is pre-ordained 
cannot be averted, it may tend to make the . 
passage easier. I have heard of doctors 
giving champagne to dying men, in order to 
make them keep up to the last. This child 
may prove champagne to me. Let me at all 
events hope so — until I prove the contrary. 

He descends to the drawing-room, to find 
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assembled there Mrs. West, Miss Strong, Mr., 
Mildmay, and Captain Staunton ; only Everfl 
is wanting to complete their number. They 
are to be - very small party on this -first 
night of the Earl's arrival. 

*Lord Valence — Captain Staimton,' says' 
Mr. Mildmay, as master of the ceremonies. 
* I believe you have heard,' he adds pointedly 
to the younger man, ' of his Lordship's ex- 
pected and very welcome presence amongst 
us?' 

' I have had that honour/ is the reply; 'I 
beg to congratulate his Lordship.' 

* On what?' says the other cheerfully, *a 
safe arrival, a splendid day, or a sharp appe- 
tite? I think the change of air must have 
effected good already, for something tells me 
very plainly that the clock is fast or the 
dinner late.' 

' It is a change for which I fear you will 
have to pay a. heavy penalty, dear Valence,' 
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nurmurs Mrs. West. I do so dread the 
sffect of anything like excitement on his 
bealth/ she continues in a loud whisper to 
lif iss Strong. * In his condition it might be 
Fatal.' 

*Yon surprise me! -His lordship appears 
to be in excellent health.' 

■ Ah l-^to you ! You have not watched 
him as I have done. But let us forget it 
whilst we may. Is not dear Everil rather 
late this evening, Mr. Mildmay ?' 

^Bather! I should say ven/^' replies the 
Rector, as he consults his watch. ^ It's too 
bad of her to keep us waiting in this way.' 

* Don't be hard on her! There is more 
excuse to-night, you know. A little extra 
attention to her toilet, perhaps, in order to 
do honour to Valence's arrival; or a little 
difficulty in pleasing herself. We were 
young once, remember, Mr. Mildmay!' 

But at this moment the door is thrown 
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Open, and the heiress, looking as pale as 
death, except where two patches of indignant 
red burn npon her cheeks, and attired 
in an unbecoming black dress without an 
ornament or ribbon to relieve it, enters 
the room. Lord Valence goes forward to 
receive her. Her greeting is cold, formal and 
restrained. * How do j'ou do, Valence?' she 
says uneasily, and turns immediately to Mr. 
Mildmay. *They had better serve the dinner, 
G-uardy. It is past time.' 

*It is much past time, my dear. We 
thought you were never coming.' 

* I suppose I must cry '* peccavi ;" but my 
book interested me, and I forgot all about 
it.' 

' You can hardly have forgotten that your 
cousin was expected to-day,' says the Rector, 
gravely. 

But at this juncture dinner is annoimced, 

V 

and covers the awkwardness of the allusion. 
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* Will you take in Agatha, Gruardy ? and 
Captain Staunton, Miss Strong. So ! — that 
will do ! ' as she places her own hand in the 
most indiflFerent manner on the arm of the 
Earl. 

*It seems so strange to see you playing 
hostess,' he says, as they pass through the 
hall. 

* Indeed! It is no new role to me.' 
*That only proves how long it must be 

since we met. You were quite in leading- 
strings when I saw you last.' 

* I have no recollection of the occasion.' 
^It was more than a year ago.' 

* Yes?' — with her eyes wandering all over 
the room as they seat themselves at table, 
* By the way, did you deliver my message to 
Lady Eussell, yesterday ?' she continues 
suddenly to Maurice Staunton, who is on her 
other side. 

' Of course I did, and she will be delighted 
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to come. It is to be next Friday, is it 
not?' 

* Yes, at two precisely. Don't let her be 
later. The days are still uncertain, and no 
one knows what an evening may bring 
forth.' 

* Are you arranging a picnic ?' says the 
Earl; evidently anxious to join the con- 
versation. 

' * Oh dear no ! it is only a private appoint- 
ment. What are you staring at me in that 
way for, Agatha ?' 

* My dear! I can't take my eyes oflF you. 
What on earth made you array yourself in 
that most unbecoming of costumes? You 
look positively ghastly. Doesn't she. Miss 
Strong?' 

*Miss West-Norman never looks her best 
in black,' says the duenna primly. 

* Who says I wished to look my best ? 
What on earth is there in a party like this 
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to look my best for ? Besides, opinions may 
diflfer on the subject/ 

' I think yon look charming in black — as 
in everything/ whispers Captain Staunton. 

* I know you do/ she says emphatically. 
\ You told me the other day that black and 
scarlet was your favourite combination/ 

And as she speaks, Miss West-Norman 
takes wet sprigs of scarlet geranium from the 
glasses that ornament the dinner-table, and 
disposes them in her bosom and her hair. 

*Well, I think you might have finished 
dressing before you came downstairs,' remarks 
the widow, reproachfully. 

* I was not in the mood for it. I should 
think you might know by this time, Agatha, 
that I never do anything unless I feel inclined.' 

*You love fresh flowers and vivid con- 
trasts,' says Lord Valence. *So do I; and 
the scarlet geranium is one of my greatest 
favourites. You should see how it grows 

VOL. I. Q. 
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round the moat and on the terraces at Castle 
"Valence, almost wild ; and in summer the fern 
beds are lit up by its blossoms with one blaze 
of colour. Is it not beautiful, Agatha ?' 
^We think so, dear Valence, do we not?' 

* Every one must think so who has an eye 
for eflfect. You love the coimtry, I am sure, 
Everil?' 

* You are quite mistaken,' she answers, 
shortly. 'I hate it!' 

* What ! When you have been brought up 
at Norman House?' 

^ Is it only necessary to be accustomed to a 
thing to like it ? There is such a condition, 
I suppose, as having had too much of a place 
or a person?' 

* But one could never get sick of nature.' 

* I don't know. I am incompetent to judge. 
But, at my time of life, it is natural to wish 
for change.' 

* You would like to live all over the world. 
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and see fresh scenes every month ? ' suggests 
Maurice Staunton, 

* I am not quite sure of that, I have tried 
France and Germany, Belgium and Italy, and 
I have always been glad to return home 
again. It would entirely depend ' 

*0n what?' 

* On whether I was allowed to have my 
own way in everything — ^to be free as air and 
unguarded as sunshine — or walked out and 
walked in again at stated times like a well- 
cared-for child. I hate to be looked after, 
and watched and protected ! I like to take 
care of myself — to do as I choose — to have 
my own friends, my own opinions, my own 
plans. I detest the artificial life we lead. I 
rebel against all the rules of decorum. I 
should like to take the exigencies of society, 
and smash their heads against a wall ! I am 
a woman ; and when I am not allowed to 
behave as a woman, I behave as less.' 

<4l 
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And Miss West-Norinan, quite led away 
from her original subject by the proximity of 
the Earl, looks round the assembly with a 
heated face, that is not entirely devoid of fear 
lest she may have gone too far. 

* My dear girl ! what an extraordinary time 
you have chosen to air these shocking prin- 
ciples of yours,' titters Mrs. West, as, with 
secret delight, she views the dismayed look 
on Lord Valence's countenance. 

* Both unseasonable and unreasonable,' 
murmurs Mr. Mildmay, disapprovingly, which 
incites her on to fresh disorder. 

* I only say what I mean, G-uardy ; and I 
don't care who hears it. Why should women 
be debarred from so many of the privileges you 
male creatures accord to yourselves? Why 
shouldn't we travel, and go to parties and 
theatres alone ; and ride on horseback, and 
knock about the world as men do, without 
being for ever dependent on chaperons and 
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escorts? Are we not just as well able to 
take care of ourselves as you are ? Could we 
get into more scrapes, or better play the fool, 
than most of the young men of the present 
day ? I doubt it.' 

* But, giving you the benefit of your doubt,' 
observes Lord Valence, quietly, ' is it not de- 
sirable you should be protected from placing 
yourselves in a position which, according to 
your own showing, is not an enviable one ? 
And then a masculine woman (a " fast " 
woman as she is called in the present day) 
has lost her chief claim. You would be free 
yourself, and leave us free?' 

The nervous, half-diflSdent manner in which 
he addresses her — the disappointment which 
his look and tone convey — give Everil West- 
Norman the clue to what he most dislikes 
in her address. She at once out-Herods 
Herod. 

* Leave you free ! Why, what should we 
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want with you then ? By Jove I ' with a very 
unnatural eflFort, * it would be the best day's 
work we had ever done ! ' 

A dark flush rises to the very roots of Lord 
Valence's hair, and he turns quickly away to 
address his sister-in-law. Miss Strong looks 
dismayed— so does Mr. Mildmay — ^and Captain' 
Staunton commences to examine the pattern 
of his dessert plate. Each tries to cover the 
family disgrace by starting a new subject and 
looking in the opposite direction. Had they 
glanced at the unfortunate oflFender instead, 
they would have caught her with a face as 
scarlet as the Earl's, and twice as miser- 
able in appearance. She has made a bold 
stroke to get rid of a husband; but she is 
not quit« comfortable under the working 
of it. 

' Shall we adjourn ? ' she inquires, with 
a harsh laugh, some five minutes later, of 
Mrs. West. 
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The ladies rise, and pass into the drawing- 
room. 

' My dear, how coiUd you ? ' commences 

Miss Strong. 

* Oh ! don't you begin at me/ says the girl 
hurriedly, *or I may say something that I 
shall be sorry for. I know exactly what you 
mean. You are shocked, and horrified, and 
orercome ; and I don't care whether you are 
or not. I, too, am shocked, and horrified, and 
overcome, in my fashion, and no one takes 
ally notice of it. I'm sure I wish that I was 
dead ! ' casting herself on the sofa as she 

SuCElJi^S. 

*My dearest child— ^ — ^,' recommences the 
governess. 

*[ will not be pitied and fondled in this 
waj ! ' she cries impetuously, as she rushes to 
the farthest end of the room to avoid the 
condng embrace. * I have done nothing that 
any one should presume to condole with me 
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as if I had lost a leg. It drives me wild — it 
maddens me ! I shall do something desperate 
if people can't speak to me and look at me in 
an ordinary way ! ' 

Then she stops to question Mrs. West, who 
is busy with her needlework. 

* What is the matter with me, Agatha * 
Am I worse than usual ? What have I sail 
or done?' 

* You were only a little indiscreet, dear. I 
daresay you have a headache, and felt irritabe^ 
The sun was very hot to-day.' 

* The sun was abominably hot. It vas 
enough to give one a fever. The best thng 
I can do is to go to bed.' 

' Not yet, dear, surely ! Wait till cear 
Valence comes in.' 

' I wouldn't wait for the Prince of Waes ! 
My head is splitting, and that horrid dis- 
cussion at dinner has made it worse. I late 
discussions — particularly with men.' 
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* Perhaps a little quiet conversation would 
remove the effect. They will not be long 
now/ 

* They will not be soon enough to find me 
here. I am gone ! ' 

* You wonderful creature ! Goo(i night, 
then, and pleasant dreams to you.' 

* They will be so. In sleep, at least, I 
always get the best of an argument.' 

* You never suffer from nightmare, then ?' 

* I never did until to-day ' (with a comical 
glance). * I go to shake it off. Grood-night ! ' 

But her levity is assumed. Resolute as she 
believes herself to be — ready to do battle as 
she feels herself to be — opposed to every 
thought of marriage with Lord Valence as 
she knows herself to be, still Everil West- 
Norman recognises there is a hard task before 
her, not on^y to gain her wishes, but to make 
all her wishes focus to one point. 

She thinks she is in love with Maurice 
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Staunton ; but she has a shrewd -suspicion, 
also, that she has never been in love with the 
prospect of becoming his wife; and because 
she cannot make her hopes and prospects 
tally, she has fallen out of humour with her- 
self. She is like the child with both hands 
full — she wants to grasp more, but she can- 
not do so without letting something fall. 
The child, on perceiving his dilemma, 
cries ; so does our heroine, though not so 
. audibly. 

*I hope he was shocked,' she thinks vi- 
ciously, as her maid assists her into bed. * I 
am sure he was disgusted ; I saw it in every 
line of his face. And, for the matter of that, 
Maurice looked rather astonished, too ; but I 
can explain to him to-morrow. I'll never 
explain to the other — no, never ! — not if I 
lived to a hundred years ! It would take off 
all the point to let him know I did it on pur- 
pose. What business has he to be shocked at 
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anything I do? Just as if I belonged to 
him ! 

* I think it is most indelicate, taking people 
by storm (I aln sure I never asked him to 
come here), and forestalling their decision in 
this way. He ought to be ashamed of 
himself ! 

* I wonder if he is so ill ! He looks rather 
thin and pale, and his eyes have a strange 
look in them. I knew when he was looking 
at me, even whilst my head was turned the 
other way. 

' I hate those kind of eyes — always prying 
and spying into other people's concerns. They 
invariably go with low, mean, curious natures. 
I think his eyes are the worst part about him- 
I shall never look at them more than I am 
absolutely obliged. A whole week ! He is 
to be here, pestering and tormenting us for 
absolutely a whole week, and then — apd 
then 
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* Oh ! why did my father ever make that 
horrid will ? Why did I ever have a father, 
if he couldn't think of something more agree- 
able to leave behind him than that? It is 
cruel — iniquitous 

' To force a girl like me to decide for my- 
self, and with such a horrible alternative in 
view. 

* If Valence were only more like Maurice 

or if Maurice had What on earth are 

you gaping there for, Parsons?' 

'I thought you spoke, miss.' 

* I didn't speak — or, if I did, it was to my- 
self. Give me my dressing-gown, and leave 
me alone. My head aches so. I can sit up 
no longer. This weather is perfectly unbear- 
able. One would think it was July instead 
of May ! I wish it were July or December, or 
anything but what it is! I wish I was in 
Iceland or Canada, or anywhere but where I 
am ! I wish Oood heavens ! Parsons, . I 
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wish you'd leave the room when you're told, 
and not stand there as though you were 
catching flies! Leave me to myself; and 
mind — no cups of coffee, or any of that rub- 
bish. I will not be disturbed again to-night !' 
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CHAPTEE X. 

*YOir ARE NOT ILL?' 

Lord Valence does not resume his diary until 
he has been two or three days at Norman 

House. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

* I cannot disguise the fact to myself any 
longer. This girl — my cousin — who stand* 
to me almost in the position of my betrothed 
wife, has conceived an aversion for me, which 
she takes little pains to conceal. It is useless 
for Agatha to assure me, over and over again, 
that Everil has no other attachment. That 
circumstance, if true, only makes her evident 
dislike to my company and conversation the 
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more groundless, and, consequently, the more 
remarkable. I perceived it the first day I 
arrived here, when she entered my presence 
as late, and left it as early as she possibly 
could, and never addressed me during the 
short time we were together except in the 
curtest and coldest of tones. 

*Has she intuitively guessed anything? 
Do I carry about me the signs of my mys- 
terious gift ? And does she recoil from closer 
contact with a nature so uncongenial to her 
own, as she might from that of some deadly 
/reptile ? I hope not ! — for her own sake and 
for mine : for the sake of what lies before us 
in the future, I sincerely hope not. I have 
tried so hard since coming here — not to shake 
ofiF, that would be impossible — ^but for awhile 
to lay aside the influence that surrounds me, 
and to mix freely in the society from which 
I have so long absented myself. But all my 
efforts to gain my cousin's confidence — to 
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speak openly and easily with her on the topic 
which bears so much interest for both of ns — 
failed. She was always absent or engaged, 
either with Agatha or Miss Mildmay, or that 
young man Staunton, whose countenance is 
not so frank and friendly as I could wish to see 
it, and whose manner towards Miss West- 
Norman is more free than suits my old- 
fashioned notions of propriety. If Agatha 
did not assure me that I have no rival, I could 
readily believe that thisyoung fellow either has 
done so, or wishes to forestall me in Everil's 
good graces. If it were so, and she desired his 
success, they would both have my best wishes. 
I had almost told her so to-day ; but the pre- 
monition which tells me that, despite herself, 
she will be my wife, prevented my doing so. 
If this marriage is consummated, I intend. 
Heaven helping me, to do my duty by her to 
the last. I will not, then, mar the chance 
of gaining her confidence by letting her 
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know I have discovered her preference for 
another. 

* I speak of premonition and uncertainty in 
the same breath. This is because I can obtain 
no reliable information on the subject. My 
guides are silent, and throw me back on my 
own resources. I know they have a meaning 
in this, which the future may or may not un- 
ravel ; meanwhile I act in the dark. There 
remain now but three days to the twenty- 
seventh. I think on that occasion there is 
every probability that my cousin will refuse 
my hand, though her decision need not of 
necessity be a final one. I thought it right, 
however, that she should first be made fully 
aware of the true state of the position she will 
then be called upon to accept or reject ; and, 
with that end in view, I asked her guardian 
this morning for a private interview with 
her. It was a long time before she came. 
When she did she had a garden hat upon her 

VOL. I. u 
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head, garden gloves upon her hands, and a 
yelping skye terrier in her arms. It did not 
look at all as though we had met for the 
purpose of formally discussing so grave a 
matter as our proposed alliance. 

* ** Guardy says you wish to speak to me, 
Valence," she said, on entering, *^but I 
hope you won't be long, because Charlie is 
going to be washed this morning, and I 
always superintend that operation myself. 
The servants pull his hair so unmercifully 
and put the soap into his dear little eyes." 

*She spoke carelessly; but I saw she was 
flushed and nervous. I begged she would 
wash her dog first, if she preferred it. 

*"My business is so very insignificant 
beside yours," I said, drily. " I simply wish 
to present for your consideration a few facts 
which I consider it necessary you should hear 
before the twenty-seventh." 

* At this allusion she grew redder, and sat 
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down, remarking that, as ^* Charlie ^ was 
always washed in cold water, it would not 
signify if the bath waited for him half an 
hour or so later. 

^What is it that makes this woman an- 
tagonistic to me ? Her eyes, so frank and 
fearless with the rest of the world, are never 
raised to mine. She scarcely speaks to me 
except in monosyllabic replies ; and then she 
generally contrives to hurt my sensibility or 
wound my pride. And, strange to say, the 
antipathy seems mutual. When Bulwer 
spoke to me in such glowing terms of the 
pleasure to be derived from the companionship 
of a true-hearted and beautiful woman, my 
blood warmed, and for a moment I believed 
that such companionship might almost recon- 
cile me to the dreary prospect in store ; but 
her presence has dispelled the notion. She is 
beautiful — I cannot help seeing that — and 
high-spirited and courageous ; but her beauty 
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repels me — ^her determined manner alarms 
me. I feel that if my late uncle's wishes are 
carried out, I may marry, but I shall never ^ 
possess her. To me she is neither open nor 
.genial; but a sealed casket, of which I have 
not the key. So I thought as she took a seat 
opposite to me this morning, and busied her- 
self by pulling the ears of her dog. 

* " I am ready !" she said briefly, when 
silence had been maintained between us for a 
few seconds. 

**'I want first to caution you," I com- 
menced, " that this interview is by no means 
in anticipation of the twenty-seventh. Your 
guardians inform me that you are perfectly 
aware of the conditions of your father's will, 
and of the decision you will be called upon to 
make when you come of age. It would be 
useless, then, to recapitulate them. They are 
awkward conditions for both of us, Everil, and 
I will not allude to them further, except by 
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saying that if you accept them, I think I may 

promise that you will find thai I shall do my 

duty by you." 

*At this she was about to speak. 

* " But I may as well say at once ^" 

*"Hush!" I said, quickly. "I must beg 

that you will reserve your Dpinion till the 

proper time." 

* She glanced angrily at me for an instant, 
but as her eyes met mine, they fell, and she 
was silent. 

* What was it in her at that moment that 
reminded me of Dona Emiha? No two 
women could be more opposite in character 
and disposition than she and Everil : the one 
all softness and submission, the other all fire 
and energy ; and yet, in the quickly-drooping 
eyelid, the twitching mouth, the nervous, rest- 
less hand, I could trace a resemblance, though 
but transitory. 

* " But that you may be the better enabled 



\ 
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to form an opinion which should not be 
hastily given, I wish to tell you, Everil, of 
something concerning myself that is known to 
very few. / am not likely to live long /" 

^ " You are not ill ?" she exclaimed, with 
some degree of interest. No woman, I sup- 
pose, could hear such a statement made with- 
out at least looking startled. 

* " I am not ill to the outward eye," I an- 
swered. " You see that I can walk, and eat, 
and ride, the same as other men, when I 
choose to do so. Nevertheless, my course on 
earth is very nearly run. I cannot tell you 
yet the exact hour, or day, or week that I 
shall leave you ; but it is not far distant. If 
you marry me, you will marry me for a few 
months only. My fate is as surely — indeed, 
far more surely — fixed than that of the man 
who has been given over by his physicians, 
and has nothing more to think of than how 
to render most easy his passage to the grave." 
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* " But if you are not ill," she argued, with 
wide open, wondering eyes, ^'how can you 
tell this ? Valence ! surely you are joking 
with me. You want to — ^to " 

* ^* To influence your decision by trading on 
your sympathy ? No, Everil ! I am above 
that. Eemember, also, I have no inducement 
to be mercenary. If you refuse to marry me, 
and I choose to accept it, your fortune is still 
my own. I confess that the choice of this 
alternative would greatly disturb me. I 
have no desire to curb your inclinations. I 
have the greatest horror of depriving you of 
your inheritance. Yet your father's will 
remains, and neither of us has the power to 
alter it." 

*"But about your death," she said, in a 
voice which seemed full of anxiety. " You 
must be mistaken ; it cannot be so near. 
Who told you that it is ? " 

* " That is just what I must not repeat to 
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you. Be satisfied that it is the case ; and if 
the knowledge that I shall not worry you 
long will have any weight in helping you to 
a decision '' 

* " As if it would ! " she interrupted, in- 
dignantly. 

^"I do not see why it should not," I 
answered. **You do not like me, Everil; 
nay, more, I am obnoxious to you. You 
cannot deny it. Well, then, let me candidly 
tell you, I am quite indifferent to yourself. 
As my uncle's child, I regard you with 
feelings of great friendliness, but '' 

* " You care for some one else," she said, 
quickly. 

* " I care for no one Who will ever interfere 
with you or your lawful rights. How can 
you suppose, after what I have told you, that 
I could permit any woman to gain supremacy 
over a heart that will so soon cease to exist, 
at least for earth ? This is all I wish to say 
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to you. It is an unpleasant subject, but it is 
over. Forget it, if you can ; at all events, 
until the twenty-seventh. But I should not 
have felt satisfied to let you give the answer 
we are all looking for, with your eyes shut." 

* *' Thank you," she said, gently — ^more 
gently than I have ever heard her speak 
before; and then she added, '*Does Agatha 
know of this ? " 

***She does! She will confirm it, if you 
like to ask her." 

* " Oh no, I will take your word for it. 
And it would make no difference to me. My 
mind was made up long ago." 

^ " Well, do not let us intrench on forbidden 
ground," I said, rising. " Charlie has been 
waiting very patiently for his bath. I will 
release you now, and he need be kept in 
suspense no longer." 

* She turned and left the room, with the 
dog in her arms. Not a word — not a sign — 
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not a look! It was impossible for me to 
guess how she had taken the intelligence, or 
what her thoughts were upon it. Only I had 
never seen her so quiet and subdued before. 
She looked to me as though she were moving 
in a dream. 

*I wonder how the knowledge will affect 
her decision, or if it will affect it at all. But 
it is useless to conjecture. I commenced this 
diary with a view of recording my . spiritual 
experiences. I will resume the narrative 
from where I last broke off. 

♦ ♦ * * ♦ 

* In Florence ' (I find that I have written) 
* I was introduced to a new phase of these 
mysteries of Nature.' Some people — espe- 
cially after reading what I am about to relate 
— may cavil at the expression, and ask why I 
should designate by the term of Nature that 
which was plainly supernatural. But when I 
commenced personally to inquire into the 
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origin of these hidden laws, the first lesson 
I was taught was, that nothing is supernatural 
that can be revealed to Man. Between the 
Natural and the Supernatural is a veil drawn 
which no human hand, however ruthless, has 
the power to pull down, else would all the 
mysteries of the Hereafter be exposed at once. 
But the mistake is to suppose that we who 
are so purely natural should become unnatural 
directly we are divested of the incumbrance 
of the flesh ; that spirits who, whilst on earth, 
knew the innermost secrets of each other's 
hearts, should lose all power of communica- 
tion directly one of them is untrammelled by 
that very grossness and carnality which was 
the only bar to their perfect intercourse 
below ; and that Death, instead of bestowing 
liberty upon its subject, bears it away to 
some mysterious far-off home, whence no sound 
ever reaches it again from the busy living 
world it has left behind it. 
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* Perish the miserable, cramped-up, narrow- 
minded idea ! 

* Take two mated birds, creatures which w© 
have been taught to believe are soulless, and, 
shutting them up in separate cages on either 
side some garden, hear them chirp and twitter 
and answer one another in little melancholy 
notes, varied, perhaps, by an occasional song, 
but too soon ended. Watch them clinging to 
their prison bars, in the vain endeavour to 
reach each other ; and then return to their 
perches for a moment, only to recommence 
the same round of chirping and twittering 
and clinging — until their course is run. They 
are typical of human souls, shut up in human 
cages, Jonging to meet and understand their 
kindred spirit thoroughly; but driven back- 
ward by th weight of earth that clings to 
them — that causes them to misinterpret acts, 
to misunderstand words, and to succumb to 
every temptation that assails their weakness. 
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But open the door of one of your cages — free 
one of your imprisoned birds — and what 
happens ? Does he — after having taken one 
wild circling flight above the tree-tops, just 
to stretch his wings — career away into regions 
unknown of, and nevermore return? 

* You know that he will not. 

*You know that, after having described 
one or two airy circles in the fii:^t joy of his 
release, he will drop sweetly down upon the 
cage of the still-imprisoned bird, and com- 
municate his happiness to her. And do you 
believe that souls, born of the breath of God 
— spirits that have loved and sorrowed, and 
perhaps sinned, together upon earth, will lose 
all memory, in their first taste of happiness, 
of their fellow-sufferers still bound below? 
Are we of less value than the sparrows ? I 
foresee that many will grant that, if feasible, 
the freed spirit would return to earth to watch 
over and communicate with the loved ones 
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left behind ; but few will allow it can be 
feasible. Whi/^ they would be puzzled to ex- 
plain ; but they do not beHeve it ; it has never 
occurred within their range of cognisance, and 
therefore — it cannot be. These will usually 
be found to be the people who read and 
believe in the Bible more than others, but who 
(like my tutor of old) take the manifold 
accounts of spiritual manifestations therein 
related as miracles suited to the times, and 
which were withdrawn as soon as ever the 
testimony to them ceased to be transcribed. 
This is one of the greatest proofs of ignorance 
the supposed theologist can afford us. Men 
who take the word of the prophets and divines 
as gospel truth, refuse to credit the statements 
of the saints, bishops, and martyrs who suc- 
ceeded them, though the light of Christianity 
spread farther and wider with each succeed- 
ing generation. The testimony of an unedu- 
cated man, living in an age of superstition, is 
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accepted without question ; whilst a statement 
founded upon dispassionate and earnest 
inquiry, and evolved in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual and scientific truth, is scouted as the 
oflFspring of a madman's brain. These would- 
be wiseacres will inform us that the Bible was 
dictated by God, and therefore its revelations 
are indisputable ; but the testimony of every 
man who writes under the fear of Grod and in 
His cause is dictated by Him Who is the 
same to day, yesterday, and for ever, and did 
not confine His teachings or His influence to 
a handful of his first followers. 

' And as nature has reigned supremely 
over the world since it was first created, she 
will still so reign until the end, although we 
may never know one fraction of the mysteries 
she enfolds. 

* I did not carry so many letters of in- 
troduction to Florence as I had done to 
Madrid, My circle of acquaintance, there- 
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fore, was not so large, and I mixed more 
exclusively among the young men of my own 
age. I had not forgotten my adventure with 
the Doiia Emilia ; but it had ceased to pro* 
voke my curiosity, and I had not found 
another victim succumb to my unconscious 
influence. 

* Indeed, I doubt whether, in the round of 
gaiety which I pursued for some time after 
reaching the capital of Italy, I must not have 
temporarily dispersed much of my mesmeric 
power. 

* There was one man, however — a young 
Italian Marquis of the name of Borghesa — 
who confessed that my company had an un- 
accountable attraction for him. Wearied out 
by the round of balls, operas, and fdtes we 
had been attending, we resolved to spend an 
evening quietly together at our hotel : and 
our conversation having wandered to deeper 
subjects than the desultory topics of the day, 
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Borghesa confided to me the fascination I held 
over him. I responded by telling him the 
story of Dona Emilia. He became much 
excited, and ended by entreating me to ac- 
company him .to the rooms of a celebrated 
clairvoyante of the name of *' Bianca,'* whose 
wonderful seances were causing at that time 
a great deal of discussion in the salons of 
Florence. At first I was unwilling to accede. 
I had heard of the wonders of mesmerism and 
clairvoyance; but I was always disinclined 
to take part in any public exhibitions of 
the kind, suspecting that they were greatly 
aided by, if not composed of, trickery and 
sleight of hand, and fearing to have my 
senses imposed upon and my mind impressed 
against the reasoning of my better judgment. 
.* However, Borghesa was persevering, and 
to please him I gave in. In another hour 
we were there. I had expected to find that 
Bianca's mysteries were carried on in some 
VOL. I. s 
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room prepared for the purpose; but the 
apartment into which we were ushered 
diflFered in no respect from most of those 
usual to the city. 

* It was a large saloon, fully lighted, and 
freely open to the air, with a marble floor, a 
heavy table, and some dozen chairs. When 
the visitors had assembled (there were only 
five besides Borghesa and myself), the clair- 
voyante came in, and the doors were closed 
and fastened. Bianca was a young woman 
of perhaps five and twenty ; small, not at all 
pretty, and rather sickly in appearance. 
Apparently she had no colleague or assist- 
ant in her business, for of the few assembled 
Borghesa knew the names, and no one else 
entered the saloon. She bowed to us all in 
turn, and then, taking a chair at the head of 
the table, motioned us to be also seated. I 
sat down opposite to her, and scarcely took 
my eyes off her face, which struck me as 
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strangely emotianless and indifferent to what 
was about to happen. In a few minutes her 
eyes closed. She leaned back in her chair ; 
a few convulsive shivers passed over her 
frame ; her face looked pained ; she raised 
her hand as though to keep off something 
that was oppressing her. Then the look of 
trouble gradually cleared away; her eyes 
opened brightly ; she sat upright, with a 
broad smile upon her face, and a determined, 
manly air about her, and commenced to speak 
volubly in German, with a deep bass voice. 
I was astounded. I had never been witness 
to anything of the kind before, and I could 
not believe but that it was trickery. The 
woman was a ventriloquist — there was no 
doubt of that — and she played her part ex- 
tremely well ; but it was too undisguised an 
imposition to deceive any one. It surprised 
me, however, to see ' one of our company, on 
hearing the deep German voice, start up 

s 2 
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with all the alacrity of one who recognises 
the tones of a familiar friend ; and grasping 
the hand of Bianca, enter into an eager and 
animated conversation with the influence that 
was supposed to possess her. 

* " My friend ! " he exclaimed, in his own 
language, and with tears standing in his 
eyes; "my good friend Bohler, have you 
really returned to speak to me ? Ah ! how 
long is the time since we parted ! how good 
is Heaven ! This is worth everything in the 
world beside." 

* The man seemed perfectly in earnest. 
He wept, he laughed, he talked all at once, 
whilst the medium's hand was grasped in his, 
and, in the same mellow German voice, she 
continued to i)Our out what appeared to be 
confidences to him, to which he responded 
with every demonstration of belief. 

' But I set him down as a confederate of 
Bianca's ; or, at all events, some weak-minded 
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creature who would credit anything a stronger 
organisation set before him as the truth. 

* The other visitors, however, did not seem 
to share my incredulity ; on the contrary, as 
soon as the bass voice had ceased to sound, 
and Bianca had sunk back, apparently ex- 
hausted, in her chair, they pressed eagerly 
around her to demand if no spirit friend of 
theirs waa present and willing to communicate 
with them. 

* " Hush ! " she said in her own weak tones, 
but with her eyes still closed. " Some one is 
speaking to me. Hush ! " 

*[Now I should have premised that my 
name was unknown to any one there except 
Borghesa, and of my antecedents even he 
knew nothing. We had made acquaintance 
with each other without the ceremony of a 
formal introduction ; and though he was, of 
course, aware of my title and family, of my 
fether's death, my lonely youth, or my future 
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prospects, not a syllable had passed between us. 
Nor had we given our names on entering 
Bianca's saloon. The ordeal was unnecessary, 
and Borghesa had begged me, as a precaution- 
ary measure, to remain incognito.] 

* *' Hush !" said the medium. " Some one 
is speaking to me. Hush!" 

* I leaned forward curiously, expecting to 
, receive another proof of her ventriloquial 

skill ; but she continued to speak in her own 
voice : 

' " A man — tall, and somewhat old-looking, 
but not with years," she said, waving her 
hand towards the place where I sat. " He had 
much care and grief before he passed away. 
His face is serious, but calm. ^' He has grey 
eyes, a straight nose, a mouth sweet but 
feeble, hair slightly grey. There is a scar 
across his right temple, but the hair conceals 
it. It looks as though it had been done from 
a heavy fall. Ah ! he smiles. He has lost a 
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tooth in front ! He raises his arm ! He has 
a circle marked upon it, drawn round the 
letter ^S; He " 

^ " Good God, woman !" I exclaimed, 
starting up and spluttering in my broken 
Italian, " Do you know of whom you speak ? 
do you know that you are describing 
my " 

* " Hush, Yalence ! Do be quiet !" entreated 
Borghesa, as he forced me down into my chair 
again. " Don't give her any clue, or you 
will spoil everything." 

' There was no need for him to use violence. 
The excitement was so great, I was no longer 
able to stand. I cowered in my seat, trem- 
bling like a child. 

^ " He wishes to write," continued Bianca, 
calmly. ^' He says my tongue cannot frame the 
English language. Give me pen and paper." 

* The materials which were on the tabl6 were 
pushed towards her, and for a few moments 
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nothing was heard but the scratching of the 
pen as it traversed the paper. 

* "Who is here by the name of Bernard ?'* 
said Bianca, as she ceased writing. " It is a 
good name — a saint's name ; bat I can read 
nothing more. These are English words, I 
think. Ah! he points to yon, signer," she 
added, addressing myself. "The paper is 
then for you! I am very glad." 

* I stretched out my hand mechanically for 
what she gave me, and turned it to the light. 
On it was written, in my father's bold ir- 
regular writing, though somewhat shakily 
transcribed : 

*" Bernard, my son; I am always with 

you ! I long to speak to you ! Pray more — 

hope more ! Have faith and patience, and I 

will come to you. Life is dark at present ; 

but in the future a great light shines. From 

Yalence, your father." 

« « « ♦ ii( 
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' " Who wrote it ?" 
* " Is it satisfactory ?" 

* " Can you recognise the hand ?" 
**'Have you had a convincing proof?" 

^ They poured the questions upon me like 
hail — idle questions to satisfy their own 
curiosity, whilst I — I felt as though I were 
stifling. 

* " Borghesa, my dear fellow, let me go !" 
I stammered. ^*I have no wish to disturb 
you, or break up the evening ; but, for God's 
sake, let me get away from this place, and 
out into the open air,^ or I shall faint !" 

* Bianca was off into another trance by this 
time ; but my distress was so evident that, 
yielding to my importunity, the company let 
Borghesa and me pass through the closed 
doors, and effect our exit. 

* " I am so sorry," began my companion, as 
soon as we had reached the street. " I had 
no idea you would hear anything to upset 
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you like this. You must forgive me, Valence, 
for being the unintentional cause of your 
discomfiture. But try and shake it oflF. To 
see you unhappy makes me so also." 

^'' Unhappy r I exclaimed, as I burst into 
a peal of laughter. " I feel happier than I 
have done for years. I could sing aloud, 
Borghesa ; I could dance ; I could do any- 
thing that is unreasonable and mad. I have 
found my father again." 

' " Your letter was from him, then ?" 
* " Oh ! don't ask me here or now. It is a 
subject on which I shall not be able to speak 
openly for some time to come ; but I shall 
never forget it — never /" 

* Mit ^ Mit * 

*Nor have I. The hours I passed in 
Bianca's saloon were but the commencement 
of the intercourse which has extended now 
over so many years, and brightened my exist- 
ence, as nothing else could have done. 
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* His guidance — ^his counsel — his lessons of 

duty have been the stay and protection of my 

later life. 

***** 

* " But you depend too much on them. 

Learn to lean upon yourself. The muscles 

that are never exercised fail at the moment 

of reliance." 

* » # » « 

* The well-known hand. My father ! are 
you here at this very moment watching what 
your son has written of you ? Oh, that you 
would advise me how to act in the diflBcult 
position in which I am now placed ! If you 
would tell me what will be my cousin's de- 
cision with respect to myself! 

* * ^ ♦ * * 

^ " Everil West-Norman will marry you, 
and she will love you, though not yet, 
JBut have patience ! The fruit that is longest 
in ripening is sweetest when it is ripe !" 
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* Perhaps. Yet shall I live to enjoy it? 
What matter if I do not ? I shall leave no 
one on earth to regret me ; and I shall join 
those whom I thirst to see. But some one 
approaches. I can write no more to-day.' 
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CHAPTER XL 

*I SHALL WAIT, EVERIl/ 

It is the twenty-fifth of May. Only two 
days wanting to the one on which Miss West- 
Norman comes of age ; and two people at 
least— namely, herself and Captain Staunton 
— are ruminating on the fact. It is a warm, 
sultry afternoon, and they are seated, side by 
side, on a green knoll that overlooks the park, 
and under the young tender shade of some 
newly-clothed beech-trees that screen it from 
the observation of the house. Both are silent. 
He is doing little else than pluck the blades 
of grass that grow within his reach and 
scatter them again, whistling in a low voice 
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as he does so, and raising his large dark eyes 
every now and then to seek the face of his 
companion ; whilst she is evidently dreaming 
— of the Future, may-be, or the Past — and 
though apparently unmindful of her lover's 
pleading glances, with the contented, restful 
expression on her countenance which is so 
often to be seen upon that of a woman who 
sits silent but happy in the presence of the 
man whom she loves best. It is true that 
Maurice Staunton has never actually spoken 
to her of marriage ; but he has told her, by 
looks and words and actions, that he laves 
her ; he has even drawn from her the con- 
fession that she loves him in return ; and 
Everil has not the slightest doubt but that it 
is a settled thing between them, and when the 
proper time comes to speak, he will formally 
propose for her hand. Were it not for this 
formidable decision respecting the Earl that 
she is called upon to make, she sees no reason 
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why anything further should ever be said 
upon the subject which lies nearest to their 
hearts — except, indeed, to fix the wedding- 
day. For the lovers of the present century 
-^re not in their manners a bit like the prig- 
gish, prudish forefathers we have laid quietly 
to rest in the family vault. Kneeling is 
absurd ; letters are compromising ; and very 
few of them would get through a formal pro- 
posal without laughing. A few long looks serve 
to pave the way for their intentions ; a few 
warm whispers break the ice ; and then some 
day, when the looks and the whispers have 
been somewhat longer and warmer than usual, 
by pure accident the lips come together, and 
the hurried question, ** Do you like me well 
enough to marry me ?" settles the business 
as thoroughly as ever their grandfathers did 
after scraping and bowiug and blushing 
through a couple of agonizing hours. 

I wonder how many women married within 
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the last half century have been formally pro- 
posed to. The elegance of language and of 
diction for which the Sir Charles Grandisons 
of the eighteenth century were famous has 
been entirely relegated to the servants' hall, 
where it makes its appearance between the 
covers of * The Complete Letter-writer,' and 
serves to convey the tender aspirations of 
Jeames to the longing ears of Mary. But 
Lady Blanche and Lord Eonald, up in the 
drawing-room, do not take half that trouble. 
He squeezes her hand one day, rather more 
fervently than etiquette demands ; and when 
she pouts and says he has no ' right to do it,' 
he tells her to give him the right. ^You 
seem to have taken it already,' replies her 
Ladyship, with a smile that tries hard to be a 
frown. Whereupon his Lordship claims 
several other rights of a more impressive 
nature, and has put the engagement ring on 
her finger before Jeames has transcribed half 
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of the love-letter which he is writing so care- 
fully at spare moments in his pantry. 

So Everil West-Norman believes that, as 
far as she and Maurice Staunton are concerned, 
all has been said that need be said between 
them — only sometimes she hopes he will speak 
more plainly to her before the twenty-seventh. 
She is not situated like other girls — she can- 
not indefinitely prolong the blissful present : 
besides, when she publicly announces her de- 
termination not to marry Lord Yalence, she 
may be subjected by her anxious guardians to 
a closer questioning than will be agreeable. 
And added to this, though Agatha has 
assured her that Maurice is fully informed of 
all the conditions of her father's will, Everil 
does not entirely trust Agatha, and foresees 
the awkwardness of the situation should 
Captain Staunton speak to her guardians be- 
fore he is entirely cognisant of the responsi- 
bility he will take upon himself in marrying 

VOL. I. T 
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her. It IS this of which she is dreaming, as 
she sits quiet and absorbed, gazing with her 
beautiful eyes across the spacious park. She 
wishes Maurice would speak more definitely, 
though she almost feels disloyal to her lover's 
faith in wishing so; but she cannot be the 
first to moot the subject : it would look so 
much like asking him if he really meant to 
marry her. She has thought several times 
lately that he wished to put the question 
point-blank; she feels that, at any rate, it 
cannot be much longer delayed — perhaps it 
is coming even to-day ; and as she thinks so 
she trembles at the near approach of what 
she wishes. The silence between them has 
been long unbroken. As Everil muses, she 
feels that Staunton's eyes are on her face, 
and the conscious blood rises beneath his gaze. 
He seems to answer her very thoughts: 

* Miss West-Norman ! Everil ! — may I 
speak to you?' 
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She has been expecting it so long and 
patiently ; yet now that it comes, it falls 
upon her like a shock. 

She starts and colours, and is all agitation* 

'Of what? — I do not know! We have 
been out here so long, Captain Staunton, I 
really think we ought to go in.' 

' No ! no ! — not yet !' he urges, as he gains 
possession of her hand. ' You have been so 
good to me, Everil ! — you have let me read so 
plainly the secret of your heart, that it em- 
boldens me to ask for it !' 

' Oh, stop ! pray stop !' she cries, a sudden 
unaccountable terror taking hold of her lest 
he should speak too soon. 'Captain Staun- 
ton, 1 have so much to tell you ! ' 

' And I have so much to tell you, my 
dearest !' he says, passionately, as he seizes 
hold of her dress and tries to detain her. But 
she breaks from him quickly, and stands at a 
little distance, heated and trembling. At 

T 2 
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that moment her name is heard ringing out 
from the house. 

* Hark ! — ^they are calling me ! I am 
wanted ! — I mtist go !' she says, in her 
anxiety to run away anywhere for a few 
minutes and hide the agitation that is master^ 
ing her. 

^ Oh ! very well ; pray go !' he answers, in 
a quick tone of offence. * Their business, 
whatever it may be, is doubtless more im- 
portant than mine.' 

At that she stands still and regards him 
sorrowfully. 

*It is not that, Maurice — you must know 
it ; but — ^but — I have a great deal to say to 
you, and it were better we were undisturbed. 
Let me have a few minutes to see what they 
want of me — and — and — to collect myself — 
and I will return to you here.' 

By this time he has risen and stands beside 
her. 
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* My love !' he utters, fondly, as he looks 
into her blushing face, ^ and how long am I to 
wait for you ? — the moments will seem hours 
till you come back, Everil/ 

* I know what you would tell me,* she 
whispers, ^ and I want to gather strength to 
bear it, Maurice/ 

His answer is a kiss. He has thrown his 
arm about her, and he draws her face close 
to his and kisses her upon the lips. She does 
not stir or speak. She believes the marriage 
of their lips is but the forerunner of a higher, 
holier union, and she resigns herself to the 
happiness of feeling she is his. But when he 
releases her she is pale as death, and the step 
with which she leaves him falters. She can- 
not find who called her from the portico. She 
thinks it must have been Agatha ; but all the 
lower part of the house is empty, and there 
is no appearance of the widow to be seen. 

Miss West-Norman toils mechanically up the 
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stairs. Now that she has left her lover, she 
wishes with all a woman's perversity of judg- 
ment that she had not done so. What a 
simpleton he must think her, to run away at 
the most important crisis of her life ! Still 
she is thankful for these few moments of 
quietude in which to assume the dignity be- 
fitting the occasion. She penetrates Mrs. 
West's own apartment, but it is vacant ; and 
then she looks into that occupied by Lord 
Valence, which is next to it, and of which the 
door stands open. That also is empty — there 
is no necessity for her to enter in order to 
assure herself of the fact; but his writing- 
table stands near the open window, and the 
loose papers with which it is covered are 
fluttering about. Instinctively, with a 
woman's love of order, Everil advances to 
replace them, although her thoughts are all 
by that green knoll overlooking the park, to 
which she hesitates to return because she so 
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much longs to do so. She gathers up the 
scattered manuscripts rapidly and energeti- 
cally, and piles them on Lord Valence's desk. 
As she does so, the large scrawling writing 
on the topmost paper catches her eye; the 
letters are so bold she cannot avoid seeing 
them. As she reads their purport, she 
changes colour and her breast heaves. 

' Everil West-Norman will marry yoUy and 
she will love you; though not yet. But have 
patience I The fruit that is longest in ripening 
is sweetest when it is ripe^ 

The heiress, with eyes glowing more 
angrily each time they light upon the 
characters, peruses this sentence three or four 
times ; she turns the paper over and over, as 
though she would find out with whom it had 
originated ; and when she has fully mastered 
its meaning, and the fact that it is anonymous, 
her fury is without bounds. 

*Well! ' with set teeth and hurried 
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breathing, * I call this a very delicate, gentle- 
manly thing for Valence to do— to discuss the 
probabilities of my marriage with him (on 
which he would not even allow me to speak 
the other morning) with some of his vulgar 
farmer friends up in Ireland. Look at this 
handwriting. Who but an illiterate clod 
could ever form such scrawling, ungainly 
letters ? But if it were a duke it would be 
the same thing. 

' " Everil West-Norman will marry you, and 
she mill love you, though not yet.'* I never 
heard such a piece of impertinence in all my 
life ! Who is this fellow who dares to anti- 
cipate my decision, and to communicate his 
ideas to Valence ? What respect can Valence 
have for me that he can allow my probable 
actions in so delicate a matter to be discussed 
by a stranger ? And the creature writes as 
confidently as though he were an indisputable 
authority on the subject. 
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* " Everil West- Norman will marry you^ 
Oh, will she, my unknown friend ? She 
would just as soon marry you, who have 
evidently not attained the first elements of 
knowledge. 

' " And she will love you^ though not yetJ^ 
Never I If I had ever entertained the least 
idea (which I never have) that it might ever 
be in the remotest manner possible (which it 
never could be), I should arrive at the faintest 
imitation of love for my cousin, this un- 
paralleled piece of impertinence on his part 
would have convinced me to the contrary. 
I knew he was an hypochondriac, and had 
softening of the brain, or something very 
much like it, and was a most dull and unin- 
teresting companion ; but I did think — yes, 
I did think — ^that my own father's own 
brother's son was a gentleman. But to care so 
little for my feelings, my dignity, the false 
position in which I am placed — to care, in 
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fact, 80 little for myself as to let his bumpkin 
friends write of me in this famiKar style to 
him, it is abominable — not to be endured by 
any woman. 

^Marry him I I never meant to marry him. 
Nothing on earth should have induced me 
to do it, as I have said from the very 
beginning ; but after this I'd see him at the 
bottom of the sea first. Let him take my 
money ! ' — at this remembrance great hot 
tears, like heat-drops after thunder, commence 
to gather in her beautiful angry eyes-^' it's 
all he wants, the avaricious, mercenary 
creature! — and squander it upon his loutish 
companions, who don't even know how to 
write ; but myself, I would die sooner. Oh ! 
I will go back and tell it all to Maurice. He 
will feel for me ; he will sympathise with me. 
These insults are not things that we can bear 
alone ! ' 

She turns to leave the room as she speaks, 
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first crumpling up the oflfending paper in her 
hands. 

* I will 'tear it all in little pieces. I will 
not have my name lying ahout for any one to 
read and comment on. No ! I will keep it, 
and when I am far beyond his reach, I will 
send it back to Valence, and tell him to 
inform his friend how I despise them both 
for their want of judgment and indelicacy.' 

So saying, she thrusts the paper into her 
bosom, and runs back to join her lover. She 
has no fear lest he should think her too ready 
to admit his advances now. Her pride has 
been wounded by the discovery she has made, 
and she flies to Staunton as to a friend in 
whom she may confide, and from whom she 
is sure to derive comfort and sympathy.- 
She reaches the grassy knoll breathless and 
heated. 

* How cruel to keep me waiting so long ! ' 
he exclaims, as he rises to meet her. * Do you 
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think I am made of iron, Everil, to be able 
to endure such suspense ? I was very nearly 
following you to the house.' 

* I am so glad you didn't, for I want to 
have a long talk with you; and here we 
shall be undisturbed. Maurice, are you 
really my friend?* 

* Can you doubt it ? ' he says, tenderly, as 
he draws her down beside him and encircles 
her figure with his arm. 

* I so much want a friend,* she answers, as 
she reclines against him with half-closed eyes. 
' Everybody professes to be so ; but I look all 
round me, and am not sure who is true. 
Gruardy says he loves me, but he is always 
urging me to act against my own conscience 
and inclinations. Miss Strong sides with him, 
and Alice stands neutral, and will give me no 
advice whatever. I think, of all here, Agatha 
is my best friend, for she knows my wishes, 
and tells me to follow them. Yet Agatha 
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does not understand me thoroughly. She 
douhts my strength of purpose and knowledge 
of myself.* 

* I douht neither, Everil,' whispers Captain 
Staunton. 

* I. believe it, Maurice; and therefore it is 
that I want to speak openly to you. Oh, I 
have been so insulted ! I have been in such 
a rage. I could scarcely have credited it of 
him.' 

*Who has dared to insult you?' demands 
her companion loudly, rousing up, as all 
Englishmen do at such a supposition. 

*Hush! it is nothing of which you can 
take notice. I shall have my revenge of him 
another way. You have heard the conditions 
of my father's will, Maurice ?' 

* I believe I have. Mrs. West was good 
enough to have some conversation with me 
one day respecting it. You must not think I 
was inquisitive or presuming, dearest; but 
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your cousin had guessed my presumption in 
loving you, and thought, in the kindness of 
her heart, I had better be made acquainted 
with the plain facts of the case, else I had 
never dared, in those days, even to hope that 
you might return my aflfection.' 

* And she told you everything, and yet you 
love me ! Oh, Maurice, I am so thankful ; I 
could not have borne that you should seek me 
for anything beside myself.' 

* How could you dream I would, Everil ?' — 
with some show of indignation. 

' Agatha told me it was so,' the girl goes 
on, dreamily; *but I could scarcely believe 
it. I suppose it was too good to. appear 
true. But come, now, what did she tell 
you ?' 

^She assured me there was no actual 
engagement between Lord Yalence and 
yourself.' 

*She is right. Of course there is no 
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engagement. My decision is not even to be 
asked till the day after to-morrow.' 
*And what will it be then, Everil?' 
'You know!' — with a sweet, shy blush. 
^But go on. What more?' 

*She said that, in the event of your not 
marrying your cousin, a portion of your 
money would lapse to his estate.' 

* A portion !' — raising herself to look him 
in the face as she speaks. * Oh no, not a 
portion. *A11 !' 

At this announcement. Captain Staunton 
looks staggered. 

* All ! Your whole fortune ?' 

'Every halfpenny. Did not Agatha tell 
you so? She knows it as well as I do. By 
my father's will, in the event of my refusing 
to marry my cousin, the whole of my thirty 
thousand a year (with the exception of a few 
hundreds, barely sufficient to support myself) 
goes to his estate. This is the reason they 
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are all so anxious to persuade me to marry 
him; 

* But Lord Valence would never accept 
such a sacrifice on your part. It would be 
the most unparalleled act of knavery I ever 
heard of in my life.' 

* He has no alternative — or, rather, he has 
no option of choice. If he does not take it, 
the property is to be vested in the funds of 
some State charities. My father instituted 
this clause, of course, in order to- force my 
cousin to accept his conditions.' 

* Robbing his own child, in fact, to benefit 
another ! I never heard of such an iniqui- 
tous proceeding in the whole course of my 
existence !' says Cajptain Staunton, hotly, as he 
rises to pace up and down the grass before 
her. 

' He thought I should certainly elect to 
marry my cousin,' interposes Everil, in a de- 
pressed voice. 
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* And if you do marry him, what becomes 
of your fortune then ?' 

* It remains, as it is now, in my own hands, 
until my death/ 

*With the power to will it away?' 

* Under certain conditions — or, at least, a 
part of it. But why talk of that now ? It 
will never come to pass, although, I suppose, 
my poor father thought he would secure my 
happiness by the arrangement.' 

* By giving you the alternatives of beggary 
or slavery ! To be sent forth on the world 
poor and unprotected, or to be tied for life 
to a sickly misanthrope like Lord Valence! 
Why, the man looks as if a feather would 
knock him down.' 

*That is not his fault,' she interposes, 
quick, like most of her sex, to take the part 
of the weaker side. * Health is not of our own 
seeking ; and I suppose my father hoped he 
would be strong. Valence had a long con- 

VOL. I. \s 
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versation with me on this subject the other 
morning. He told me — ^but I forget ; it was 
in confidence.' 

' And under the circumstances, there is, of 
course, every reason for you to respect 
his Lordship's secret,' says Staunton, sar- 
castically. 

' Oh, please don't speak like that to me ! I 
am so low-spirited already. Only ' 

' Perhaps I can guess the subject of the 
Earl's disclosure, if it respected his health. 
His sister-in-law has akeady informed me 
that he is not likely to live long.' 

' Has she ? Then I need lay no further 
restraint on myself. Yes ; it is true — or, at 
least, he said so — that he has some secret 
complaint or other that will kill him in a few 
months at farthest. It is very sad. I hardly 
liked to look at him whilst he was speaking ; 
but he was quite in earnest. He would not 
let me allude to the decision I am to be called 
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upon to make, else I would have told him at 
once that it cannot be, and that I shall never 
marry him.' 

^But why not?' demands Staunton, as he 
stops before her. 

' WhT/ not f The girl's heart seems almost 
to stop beating as she repeats his question, 
and gazes up into his handsome, frown- 
ing face with wild, puzzled eyes. * Why 
notf 

*I repeat it — why not? It seems to me 
you have no alternative. It would be simple 
madness to give up your fortune.' 

' And you would advise me to marry 
Valence ! — you^ who ' 

But here indignation and bitter disappoint- 
ment check her utterance. Maurice Staunton 
sits down again beside her, and takes her 
hand. 

* I know what you would say, Everil — 
you^ who love me. Yes ! it is hard, Grod knows, 
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for me, who love you, to give you such 
advice; but it is because I love you that I 
give it.' 

*I do not understand ' 

* Everil, I am no fortune-hunter ' (and 
perhaps at the moment Captain Staunton, like 
many other worthy mortals, believes what he 
is saying), * but I would not wrong you by 
asking you to share the miserable pittance 
on which I can barely keep myself. Do you 
think I would submit to see you dragged 
down from the state of luxury in which you 
have been reared to the discomforts of such a 
home as I could offer you ? Would it be love 
to do so, Everil? Is there not something 
higher and more unselfish in our natures than 
the indulgence of a passion we can never 
hope to reward : the acceptance of a sacrifice 
we can never repay?' 

'But I should be happy anywhere with 
you,' she whispers. 
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'My darling! bless you for those sweet 
words ; only I should be less than a man to 
take advantage of them. No, Everil, hard as 
it is to say it, your duty is plainly to follow 
your father's wishes/ 

* And you would have me marry Valence ! 
— ^marry another!' she exclaims with a 
sharp cry of pain, as she disengages herself 
from his clasp, and leans her head against 
the trunk of a tree. Captain Staunton turns 
round and buries his face in the grass. 

' Oh I don't torture me by speaking of it. 
Yes, yes, that is what I mean — ^you must not 
be sacrificed for so unworthy a creature as 
myself.' 

* You would have me marry another ! ' she 
repeats, with almost mechanical astonishment. 
He starts up, and addresses her rapidly. 

* Everil, the plain truth is this : we had 
better be brave, and face it at once. I cannot 
— I will not bring you down to penury. 
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Why not retain your fortune, and — the hope 
that we may yet — may yet (you understand 
me, don't you ?) come together ? Marry 
your cousin — ^it will not be for long. I am 
assured on the best authority — ^he has assured 
you himself — that he cannot live. A few 
months of endurance, perhaps a few months 
of patience, and you will be again your own 
mistress. And meanwhile I ' 

* You will marry some one else,' she says, 
stonily. 

* Never ! — I call Heaven to witness, never. 
No other woman shall replace you. But I 
shall see you raised to the position you were 
intended to adorn — honoured and respected, 
surrounded by every luxury — perhaps even 
contented.' 

' And you ? ' 

* / shall wait, Evenly he answers meaningly. 
A dark flush, he can hardly trace from 

wh^t feeling, passes over her face. 
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* Forgive me, dearest. I should not have 
said that, perhaps; but you know what I 
feel. I cannot marry you ; but whilst you 
live and I live, I shall never let go the hope 
of doing so. Why should we disguise the 
truth from one another? You must marry 
the Earl ' 

*I will not marry him!' she says, de- 
terminately. 

* Yes, yes, you will,' he answers, soothingly. 
' You will come to think better of this — ^you 
will recognise, as I do, that it is the only 
chance left for our ultimate happiness. I am 
your friend, Everil — ^your true friend and 
lover. Let me counsel you' — laying his 
hand upon her arm ; but she shakes it off as 
though it had stung her. 

' Do not touch me ! You have said all you 
have to say, and I have listened patiently. 
Now you must let me go. I don't want your 
advice, nor your comfort. I only want to — 
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to — get away somewhere, and forget, if I can, 
that all this has ever been.' 

And so saying, she turns from him, and, 
with a face pale as ashes, walks rapidly back 
to the house. 
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